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When was Britain last invaded? 
How old is the toilet seat? 
Could women be medieval knights? 

Find the answers to these questions and hundreds 
more in this bumper Q&A compendium from 
History Revealed. Inside, a panel of eggheads answers 
questions on ten different topics, including the 
Ancient World, Kings & Queens, Medieval 

Times and the Two World Wars. 








Why was Ethelred Unready? 
Who invented the toothbrush? 4 s : 


And many more... 


INSIDE YOU WILL FIND: 
Hundreds of facts to thrill history 
fans of all ages 
Exciting, rare historical photographs 
@ Fascinating infographics 
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FOOD & DRINK - one of ten chapters packed with GRAPHIC HISTORY ~ Pompeii is revealed in facts WONDERS OF THE WORLD - take a closer look at 
‘busted myths and top trivia and figures, along with many other topics the Taj Mahal, as well as ten other historic sites 
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www.buysubscriptions.com/historyanswers 
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Welcome 


Looking back through history, the 
men and women who have made 
the most impact are very often 

the most-effective leaders — those 
legendary characters who, rightly or 
wrongly, have rallied their people to 
further a cause. 

What makes a leader great, of course, is a matter 
of opinion. To be a great leader doesn’t mean we 
have to agree with what they did, after all! Our 
selection includes some of history’s biggest villains, 
as well as many of its finest heroes. The one thing 
they all have in common is their ability to lead. ’'m 
sure you ll have your own ideas about which ones 
we got right and wrong! 

Regardless, I’m sure you'll agree their stories are 
all remarkable - and don’t forget you can read 
about more great characters from the past every 
month in History Revealed magazine. 
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Julius Caesar’s 
rule would prove 
too great for 
Rome 
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Countless slaves 
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Was Genghis 
Khan history’s 
greatest empire 
builder? 


ATTILA THE HUN 


The man who dared to take on Rome 


CHARLEMAGNE 
Bringing light to the Dark Ages 
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The last of the Tudors 7 i | 


SIMON BOLIVAR 
The great liberator 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


From rail splitter to great emancipator 


HARRIET TUBMAN rs 
Moses of her people rome 





EMMELINE PANKHURST 
Mother of the vote 








ADOLF HITLER 


- Hitler vs Britain 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
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WANDERING WARRIOR 
- Alexander rampaged across 
| Asia and Egypt to create 
Spies Nise a huge empire 
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ARISTOTLE (384-322 BC) 


Macedon’s most famous son (after 
Alexander himself, of course) was the 

ro] g=¥=1 Mm elalicey-xe) olal=)ar- lave mcxed (Jada Valinela (=m 
who studied under Plato in Athens. 

Na k-ixela(-maeice) c-Ye Mi dal-mx-t-) al-le(-M-yele) sti ket ol-t 
(late Pm olei am aal-m el-]iae-ma-\t-14(e)al-jal|emrella-ve Mla) 
later years. Even so, there’s little evidence 
to back theories that Aristotle may have 
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Was the empire-builder’s father an even greater 
leader than Alexander himself? The speed with 
which Philip Il transformed Macedon from a 
region populated by a rabble of disparate tribes 
into the most militarily powerful state in the 


but it’s believed that around 
50,000 Persians were killed in 
the battle, compared with just 


hen, on 1 October 
331 BC, Alexander III 
of Macedon faced 
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the massed Persian 
forces of Darius III 

at Gaugamela, 

the outcome should have been a foregone 
conclusion. Comprising 34,000 infantry and 
7,000 cavalry, Alexander’s Greek army was 

by no means small - but Darius commanded 

a mighty cavalry numbering 34,000 and, it is 
reckoned, more than 200,000 infantry. What’s 
more, the hot and dusty plain - in what is now 
northern Iraq - was home turf for the Persians. 
Alexander’s men, in contrast, had been on the 
march for over three years and were over a 
thousand miles from home. 

In fact, the battle was indeed a rout - but not 
in the expected way. It was the Persians who 
were crushed, not the numerically inferior 
Greeks. We will never know the exact figures, 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT, WRITING { 
TO KING DARIUS IIl OF PERSIA ! 
« | have been appointed leader of the p 3 
Greeks, and wanting to punish the PA 
Persians I have come to Asia, which 


Il took from you.” 
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1,000 or so Greeks. With his 
vast forces in disarray, Darius 
fled. He survived - for now - 
but his reign was effectively finished, as was the 
once-great Persian Empire, which had stretched 
from Libya in the west to the Indus Valley in 

the east. The way now lay open for Alexander 

to press on eastwards and establish his own 
empire. At just 25, he was the most powerful 
man in the world — the Great, indeed. 

Brilliant military tactician, savvy politician, 
courageous and accomplished fighter - in terms 
of leadership skills, Alexander had the lot. Nor 
did it hurt to be the son of a king who had 
already set in motion the most significant shift 
in power in Greek history. Alexander was born 
in July 356 BC to King Philip I of Macedon - by 
all accounts a thoroughly unpleasant man, but 
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Balkans was quite staggering. 


also a mightily effective leader. In the space of 
just a few years, Philip transformed his state 
from a small, peripheral kingdom in northern 
Greece into an unstoppable war machine. In 
339 BC, he won a crushing victory over Athens 
and its allies at Chaeronea, ensuring that 
Macedon effectively ruled all Greece. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Alexander won his spurs fighting alongside 

his father, earning plaudits for his bravery 

at Chaeronea, but would himself soon have 

the opportunity to rule. Suspiciously soon, in 
fact - it's been suggested by some historians 
that Alexander might have been behind the 
assassination of Philip I in 336 BC, killed by one 
of his own bodyguards at a family wedding. 

By fair means or foul, at the age of 20, 
Alexander III became ruler of Greece - and the 
ruthlessness he displayed in cementing that 
position bore all the hallmarks of his father. He 
put down unrest in the north of his kingdom with 
brutal speed and, when Thebes rashly declared 
independence from Macedonia, his reprisal 
was savage: the city was burnt to the ground, its 
people either slaughtered or sold into slavery. 


BUCEPHALUS (c355-326 BC) 


It was said that this horse could not be tamed. The 
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Into many battles. Bucephalus finally died after the 
Battle of the Hydaspes in what is now Pakistan. 





But Alexander was not merely ruthless. He 
was also bright enough to know that brute force 
alone would not keep the diverse collection of 
states under his power in check. If his study of 
history had taught him anything — and, with the 
philosopher and scientist Aristotle as his teacher, 
he would certainly have been well schooled — it 
would have been that nothing unites states and 
their people more than having a reviled common 
enemy. In 490 BC and 480 BC, the Greeks, who 
had been fighting among themselves, had joined 
forces to repel invasions by the Persians under 
Darius I and Xerxes I. 

Now, a century and 

a half later, Alexander 
saw an opportunity 
to turn the tables, 
and planned 

a united Greek 
invasion of Persia. 

The expedition 
that began in spring 
334 BC, when Alexander’s forces set off from 
the Greek mainland, would change the course 
of history. It was not just his military victories 
against the odds that defy belief, but also 
his achievements in overcoming daunting 
geographical obstacles - from vast African 
deserts to the precipitous mountain trails of 
the Hindu Kush in the western Himalaya - in 
a journey that would eventually cover about 
20,000 miles over the course of 11 years. 

The initial impetus and rallying call for the 
expedition may have been that long-held grudge 
against the Persians, but Alexander also had 


an ulterior motive: he was determined to reach 
the end of the Earth and the great ocean that 
he believed lay beyond. Certainly, no one could 
accuse him of a lack of ambition. 


GRAND TOUR 


Alexander’s all-conquering tour began when 
he crossed into Asia Minor (Anatolia, today 
part of Turkey) before heading down the 
eastern Mediterranean coast through Syria into 
Egypt, looping back towards the Red Sea then 
continuing eastward through Assyria — where 


he triumphed at Gaugamela - Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Bactria, and through the Hindu 
Kush to the Indus River. If those ancient names 
seem unfamiliar, look in a modern atlas and 
tally the list of countries his army traversed to 
get an idea of the enormity of the achievement: 
Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Tajikistan, India. 
Alexander’s forces triumphed in a succession 
of major battles, not all of them as quick and 
decisive as Gaugamela. The crucial Mediterranean 
port city of Tyre (now in Lebanon) was conquered 
only after a siege that lasted seven months. Cities 


galore were founded en route, from Alexandria in 
Egypt (today, the country’s second biggest city) to 
Alexandria Eschate (‘Alexandria the Farthest’) in 
Tajikistan and Alexandria Bucephalus, named for 
the Macedonian’s beloved horse, in what’s now 
the Pakistani Punjab. 

Not everyone met Alexander’s army with 
stern resistance. Many welcomed their 

conqueror with open 
arms and, often, 
lavish gifts. All, 
however, soon became 
part of an empire 
of unprecedented 
scope — covering over 
two million square 
miles, it linked East 
with West for the 
first time in history. Enclaves of Greek culture 
persist in remote areas of the Middle East and 
the Indian subcontinent even today, legacies of 
the Macedonian’s exploits over two millennia 
ago. No figure from ancient history continues to 
loom so large in the literature and culture of so 
many different peoples - in many he is deified, 
in many others he is utterly reviled. 

But how did he do it? How did Alexander 
inspire and maintain allegiance and endurance 
in his troops as he led them on an expedition 
that, at times, must have seemed not just 
ambitious but downright deluded? 
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Mountains were no obstacles to 
Alexander’s army. The Hindu Kush, 

a 500-mile-long range in the western 
Himalaya with peaks soaring over 7,000m, 
was just one of a number of extreme 
geographical challenges that they 
overcame on their expedition. 


Providing the military brains behind unlikely 
victories such as that at Gaugamela helped - 
everyone likes to be on the side of a winner, 
particularly one who is seemingly invincible. 
Nor was Alexander the sort of general to 
monitor success from afar. Various sources 
depict him fighting courageously on the 
frontline. 

Alexander Knew all about the effectiveness 
of what today is dubbed ‘shock and awe’. The 
Shock was simple enough - if you crossed him, 
he was merciless. Alexander’s path across 
Asia was a bloody one, strewn with the bodies 
not just of enemies but also of former friends 
whom he came to mistrust, and even the likes 
of doctors and priests whom he believed had 
let him down. The awe, meanwhile, came from 
creating an aura of one directed from above, 
encouraging the belief that his rise towards 
global domination was preordained. 

To that end, he employed tactics designed 
to convince all around him of his credentials. 
The Greeks were a suspicious and religious 
bunch, so Alexander made a point of consulting 


PLUTARCH (AD c46-120), 


BABYLON 


The showpiece city of Babylon, complete with 
Its hanging gardens and the magnificent palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar Il, was the pride and joy 

of the Persian Empire. It became PANTY € Vale (=) aks 

fe [=) facto Capital when that empire became part 
of his own. It was here, in T=} ol Ueda t-Ye | s\-44-] ars 
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oracles — which would inevitably confirm that 
his actions enjoyed divine approval; he even 
undertook a perilous eight-day trek across 

the desert to the oracle at Siwa in Egypt. And 
Alexander’s propagandist Callisthenes was 
invariably there to elaborate, enhance and 
disseminate the news far and wide. Much of 
the success of the Alexander ‘myth’ is down to 
the handiwork of Callisthenes - an exceptional 
spin doctor - from the famous account of 
loosening the Gordian Knot (see box, opposite) 
to the touching tales of Alexander’s bond with 
Bucephalus. Many people were led to believe 
that Alexander was, indeed, a god. 


END OF THE ROAD 


Eventually, though, even the most successful 
conqueror meets his nemesis. Alexander’s came 
in the form of the River Ganges. By 326 BC, 

long years on the road and battle losses — not 

to mention tropical diseases and venomous 
snakes — had taken their toll on his troops. 


GREEK HISTORIAN AND BIOGRAPHER 
“Alexander exposed his person to 


danger in this manner ... inciting 
others to the performance of brave 
and virtuous actions” 
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Faced with the prospect of crossing a three- 
mile-wide torrent, only to face more of the same 
tribulations on the other side, Alexander’s army 
refused. The great adventure was over. 

The return journey from the subcontinent was 
not pretty. The weary Greeks saw their numbers 
depleted first by flash floods and then, cruelly, a 
horrendous drought. As for their leader, his once 
razor-sharp mind became increasingly erratic. 
He drank more: 24-hour binges became a 
familiar part of his routine — followed, of course, 
by a couple of days of hangover. Unsurprisingly, 
plots against him began to simmer. 

In autumn 324 BC, Alexander’s closest 
companion (and, some claim, lover) 
Hephaestion died — possibly of typhus fever 
or typhoid exacerbated by heavy alcohol 
consumption. Devastated, Alexander declined 
rapidly. He reached Babylon in spring 323 BC, 
and in June took to his sick bed. His condition 
worsened and within days he was dead, aged 
just 32. Was it a fever that killed him, or had his 
liver simply given up? Perhaps he was poisoned? 
He was, after all, not short of enemies. 

Alexander the Great never made it home to 
Macedon. But then he never intended to. As the 
greatest military leader in ancient history, he left 
a monumental legacy: his vast Asian empire. 
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Did Alexander truly deserve the sobriquet ‘the Great’? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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being forced to flee on both occasions. Much to 
Alexander’s frustration, Darius was killed by the 


defeats at the battles of Issus and Gaugamela, 
Persians themselves following a coup. 


Ruler of the Persian Empire at the time of 


Alexander’ 
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WISE WORDS 
ABOVE: Caesar 
dictates his 
commentaries 
on the Gallic 
and civil wars 
ABOVE RIGHT: 
Sulla attacking 
Rome en route 
to becoming 
dictator 


of the state - is both spectacular and 
dramatic. Over the centuries it has been 
depicted countless times in art, on stage, 
in print and on screen, the latter both 
seriously (by Rex Harrison in Cleopatra) 
or parodied by Kenneth Williams in 
Carry On Cleo. It is just the sort of 
over-the-top death Hollywood loves to 
invent - much like in Gladiator where 
the Emperor Commodus is killed in 
the arena of the Colosseum rather than 
being strangled in the bath. 

Yet, in Caesar’s case, there was 
no need for artistic licence. He 
was murdered at the height of 
his power, in the Senate, 
stabbed 23 times by 
conspirators armed 
with daggers. 


Many of them, including Brutus, were 
former friends, but they killed him 
anyway, and claimed that they were 
restoring liberty to Rome. If anything, 
the truth is even more complicated, filled 
with irony and intrigue, at times coming 
across as the plot of a soap opera. 


MURDER IN MIND 


Caesar was murdered on 15 March - the 
Ides of March as the Romans called it - 
in the year that we know as 44 BC. The 
city of Rome was some seven centuries 
old and, since 509 BC when the last 
king was expelled, had been a republic. 
The conspirators who murdered Caesar 
claimed that his power had brought the 
Republic to an end and that his death 
was necessary to restore it. 


(G é t tu Brute? Then 
fall Caesar!” 
Julius Caesar 
utters these final 
words less than 
halfway through 
Shakespeare’s play which, in spite of 
its name, is more concerned with the 
tragic hero, Brutus. The playwright 
was confident that he did not need to 
translate the three Latin words; even 
today, this is one of a handful of Latin 
phrases most people know. 
The scene, where the greatest 
and most powerful man in Rome is 
repeatedly stabbed during a meeting 
of the Senate - killed by conspirators 
whose leader likes Caesar personally 
but feels that he must die for the good 
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Caesar slipped away from a feast in reached the Rubicon. For a while 
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Once he had crossed the river at 
id aX=moco) any aat=]ale me) m=)\.-)amr-Mlaats) im ey) as 
of his army, he ceased to be a legal 
aatcle [in echasmrs] elem lakcin-t-le ml el-\er-]aal=mre 
a=) of) MM @f=[=1-t-] axed KO)S-1-10 Me LU lela alem-lame) le, 
gambler’s tag - “The dice are rolled”. 
hWa\\f- ours Me (=Yeur-] a-ha le)ame) mernVdl | 2] 4 





The conspirators believed 
the murder was necessary 
to restore the Republic 


& 
The central principle of “a 
Republican Rome was 
that no one individual 
or group should possess 


power. To this end, 

the Romans developed Wl 
a complex system of 

checks and balances, even 
though, like Britain, they 

had no written constitution, but a 
patchwork of laws and precedents. The 
people - or, at least, male Roman citizens 
able to be in Rome to vote - elected 

all magistrates and voted on the laws 
brought before the popular assemblies. 
The Senate consisted of some 600 men 
drawn from former magistrates and 

was a permanent council, but had no 
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The number of 
times that Caesar 
was stabbed, 
permanent supreme V according to Ancient 
Fy Roman historian 
Suetonius 


~~ 

7 formal powers and was 

Ws merely a debating and 
advisory body. 

The most important 
magistrates were the 
two consuls who held 

office for just 12 months. 
No-one was allowed to 
stand for re-election until 
ten years had passed. Given 
that the minimum age to stand for 
the consulship was 42, this effectively 
meant that it was very rare for anyone 
to be consul twice, let alone three times. 
During their year of office, the consuls 
had considerable power, but neither one 
could overrule his colleague. 

For a long time, the system kept Rome 
free of the frequent revolutions that 
beset most ancient states, especially 
in the Greek world. Competition for 
the consulship was fierce. With 600 
senators, it was impossible for more 
than a minority to become consuls; 
plus, a handful of aristocratic families 
dominated the office. They had 
reputation and the money to advertise 
their achievements and to buy voters, 
helped by the Roman fondness for 
electing people with names they were 
familiar with. 


BENDING THE RULES 


Rome had come to dominate the 
Mediterranean world by the middle of 
the second century BC, but the system 
was showing signs of strain. It now 
had an empire stretching from Spain 
to Macedonia, and many problems - 
especially wars in distant lands - could 





WHO WAS WHO? 
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POMPEY THE GREAT 
(CNAEUS POMPEIUS MAGNUS) 


He was six years older than Caesar, but began 
his career very young, raising a private army and 
backing Sulla in the first civil war. Pompey broke 
all the rules, but was too powerful to ignore. He 
(o [fo M40] 0) ole) dum @t-|-s-¥-] am olUl am (=) n=) amael dalsvom-ler-)iacimmallaak 


CRASSUS 


(MARCUS LICINIUS CRASSUS) 

A shrewd businessman and another of Sulla’s 
JU] ©) ofe) k=) a-emm al= ws olU | ahd al iomr-l(e (= lao yo Mm =1 Om Kom e) a 4 
71 9am xe) an) oX-\\ar-] ale Or-l-s-¥-] oll me (=m arsle me U(=11(-\e ma al= 
slave rebellion of Spartacus, but was defeated 
and killed by the Parthians in 53 BC. 
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(MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO) 


BB al=me|a=t-1 4-3-1 axe) ¢-1 0) ake) im al owe l=)’ AM a=W s'/- ois] Xe) 

a prolific author whose speeches and letters 

o) =) a> Md lale lesa lalxem dal icm-\e(-My-Vidalelelelamal-mil cave 
(OF 1=s-¥-] a= lowe ]a acetate let=] Am al=m at-1e-xe mal im ele) [idler 
Vale Mdalo i r-(oumme) midal-Me|(eit-i Ke) a-Jal] on 


rN wee), bf 
(MARCUS ANTONIUS) 


One of the few aristocrats to back Caesar 
during the civil war. He served briefly in Gaul 
and the Civil War campaigns, but was more 
exe) iia (ear=Jammaat-]am-xe)(e| (=) am Ot-\-s-t-] areodaloy1-m al laa irs ls 
al imexe) I (=t-lelU(=m lam aal=mece) ale] Jal] om ke) ar- 1-1 On 


CATO 
(MARCUS PORCIUS CATO THE YOUNGER) 


One of Caesar’s bitterest opponents. He was 
W141 (=e mm aatelalielei t=] xe) ake) mcy-)al-ike)at-] me) gele-lelUla-m 
Takes [Ure ltave my el=t-] diate melala| Mole lali-) mri mm dal (oda eleyials 
id alow aal=x-14) ale mm at-le mm xem ol-Mel Jan] i-s1-1e m=) ale mm alom ce) n=) 
could be taken. 


BRUTUS 
(MARCUS JUNIUS BRUTUS) 


OF} Kolm al=)e)al=\s"ar-]ale Mm dal-mcLe) ae) mm Or-(-s-t-) atm nal eat 
Servilia. His father was executed by Pompey, 
Talo =) aUiHe lm a9 0 l{-1e M=NV{-] aa om] ol-t-] @auom allan meraial| 
at=m(e)lat=vomallaamxem ite) alar-lef-]lat-ium @t-[-y-] al lp acd =1 Oe 


Log 0-5-1 | U5) 
(CAIUS CASSIUS LONGINUS) 


(=m celle] alm-let=l i al-j am Ot-\-s-t-] au lal Som =1 Oem olUls 
surrendered and was treated well. His wife was 
Brutus’s sister, but Cassius was possibly jealous 
of the particular favour Caesar showed to Brutus. 


CLEOPATRA VII 


J al=¥ atslemm ol=\-1a=>.4el=11(=1e my oh’am al=) ale) goldal-y amy \ial=va 
(OF=T=5-¥-] a=] aa hVd-1e MAW ANI=y.<-]alelat- ml alem cmiaalere tel t=ve| 
Talkom al lcmaexelaamalreco(-vamiam-m(-lelavelavm cl-leme-lale mares 
F eot= | d ol=1 ) Wm of=Yoce) nal lave Mm alicm (o)’,-) am Ot-l-s-¥-] am kelelelals 

WA (-] an &=s-1 Ke] ai ale mm al=) an xem 4 al-Mdalce)al-me) mm toh’, elm 


CALPURNIA 


OF T=-¥-] eam dali ge Mm Abi-een Olli mma allanol allo) amr-lit-xem ne) 
produce any children. However, since Caesar 
Siam xe) CT-1U] MY Ahdaliame- c=) me aate)aldalcme) mm dal) 

WWi=xe fellate m-laleme |e mare) me-i-\-m a=) ace) ai n=1 0 MA\,-1-1 6-8 
dale cmelaielaeldciiatem 





SERVILIA 


Cato’s half-sister, the mother of Brutus and the lover of 
Caesar. She was highly intelligent, well-educated and 
laalo)idcelel-my-Vom\co)aal=vamexelel (em al-Jidal-)am’.e)a-m ale) am aleliome)ai(e-¥ 
al=)arslanlelia(e) aim xelely-te mela m-e k's) aled| ale Mm al=) aecie) alecwor-] a=1-) am al=1 a 
idala=\-mer-16 le] alx=y em (=) a-m-l lm aatslaa (=e meyam com abs ll(-lalar-] Maal-van 


JULIUS CAESAR 


4 not be resolved in just one year under the 
leadership of one consul. The rules began 
to be bent or broken. In 104-100 BC, 
Marius, Caesar’s uncle by marriage, held 
five successive consulships; he was the 
only general trusted by voters to deal with 
the threat to Rome posed by large groups 
of Germanic migrants who had already 
massacred several Roman armies. 
Marius’ ambition clashed with that of 
the consul Sulla in 88 BC and led to civil 
war, with Rome being stormed three 
times by Roman armies in the years that 
followed. Marius died of a stroke and 
Sulla defeated all his other opponents 
before making himself dictator, an 
emergency post supposed to last for 
just six months. Sulla ignored the time 
limit and massacred and executed his 
enemies. For a while, the teenage Julius 
Caesar was a hunted fugitive pursued 
by Sulla’s soldiers, until his mother and 
uncle managed to persuade the dictator 
to pardon him. 


VIOLENT SOCIETY 


The spectre of political violence hung 
over the Republic throughout Caesar’s 
career. Although Sulla resigned, a coup 
occurred within months and the threat 
of more violence was ever-present. 
Each new election brought bribery on 
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ON THE FRONTLINE 
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Alesia in Gaul in 52 BC 
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an ever-greater scale, along with 
organised intimidation of the supporters 
of other candidates. 

Caesar, a member of an ancient but 
impoverished family, which had enjoyed 
little political success for generations, 
borrowed and spent money on a vast 
scale, staging public games and giving 


Caesar borrowed 
and spent money on 
a vast scale, giving 
gifts to buy support 


gifts to buy supporters. For all that, 
his career was conventional and 
followed the rules. He was only 
unusual in his talent for making the 
headlines for his flamboyance, his 
scandalous love affairs with the 
wives of other senators, and his 
consistent championing of popular 
causes. Many Romans from outside 
the aristocracy began to see him 
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In 59 BC, he became consul, helped 
by an informal agreement with Pompey 
and Crassus. These two wealthy 
senators found themselves blocked by 
the concerted opposition of the mass 
of senators eager to clip their wings. 
Caesar gave them what they wanted, as 
well as passing other laws including a 
bill redistributing publicly owned land 
to poorer citizens, giving them farms 
and taking them off the list of people 
receiving free grain from the state. 

This was only achieved in the face of 
bitter opposition led by Cato, a senator 
who employed every constitutional 
trick in the book. Few were opposed 
in principle but resented Caesar and 
his friends from gaining the credit for 
solving these problems faced by the 
state. Caesar pressed on regardless, 
orchestrating his supporters far more 
effectively in the rioting that followed. 
He got his way, before leaving for a 
provincial command and not returning 
for ten years. During that time, he 
conquered Gaul, raided Britain twice and 
crossed the Rhine into Germany, all the 
while paying off his debts and making 

himself rich with the spoils of victory. 

After a suitable interval, Caesar 
wanted to return and become consul 
for the second time. Cato and other » 









yo | Julius Caesar is born. Within months, 
ed a political dispute spils over into 

violence in which hundreds of citizens 

are killed in the heart of Rome’s Forum. 


mi 100 BC 


Caesar wins election to Rome’s highest priesthood, the 

pontifex maximus - a title later taken by each emperor and, 
subsequently, the Pope. Already heavily in debt, on the day 

of the election Caesar tells his mother that he would come back | 
a victor or not at all. 





88-79 BC 














a: BC | 


Caesar is given command of an enlarged 
* province of Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul 
~< and Illyria with an army of four legions. In the 
' + years to come, he conquers Gaul up to the 
Atlantic coast and the Rhine. 





| 59 BC 


mg 58-50BC 


Julia, Caesar’s only legitimate child and 
the wife of Pompey, dies giving birth to 

a baby who also dies a few days later. 

| Without Julia, Caesar and Pompey’s 

| alliance slowly decays. 
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Caesar’s ten-year command approaches its end. 
Pompey moves closer to Caesar’s critics who 
wish to prevent him from keeping his army until 
he can go straight into a second consulship and 
so be immune from prosecution. 


Caesar becomes dictator, but lays down 
the office and goes to Greece, where 
he defeats Pompey. Pompey flees to 
Egypt where he is murdered by 

| Cleopatra’s brother, King Ptolemy XIII. 


Caesar returns for a brief visit to Rome before hurrying to fight 
the resurgent Pompeians in North Africa. He defeats them at 
Thapsus and, in the aftermath, Cato commits suicide. In Rome, 
Caesar is declared dictator for ten years. 


In February, Caesar 
publicly declines the 
offer of a royal crown 
at the Lupercalia 
Festival. He plans to go 
east and fight the 
Parthians, appointing 
consuls for the next 
three years, but is 
murdered days before 
he is due to depart. 
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TIMELINE 


How events unfolded in Caesar’s Rome 


' Caesar leads two expeditions to the mysterious 


fae <———— 





Civil war and Sulla’s dictatorship. 
Caesar’s uncle Marius fights the first 
civil war after his rival Sulla marches his 
legions on Rome. When Sulla wins and 
becomes dictator, Caesar is added to 

a death-list and is forced to flee before 
being reprieved. 


| 
| “1 
| =, 


Caesar is elected consul, supported by Crassus and Pompey. 


Cato and other opponents try to block his programme of 
legislation, which leads to rioting. Caesar forces everything 
through, but his opponents manage to create a sense of doubt 
about the legality of what he does. 
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my 
aaa) 
island of Britain. On both occasions, much of A 
his fleet is wrecked by storms, threatening to bie 
trap him on the island. He escapes and, 
although the raids achieve little, they are 
greeted with euphoria back in Rome. 
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Crassus invades Parthia 
and is killed along with 


Ge ny many of his soldiers. 
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| Caesar crosses the Rubicon and begins the civil aa) id. |\ 4 
war. He overruns Italy quickly, but Pompey as - \ 
retreats with his inexperienced army to Greece. YY "4 ‘7 


Caesar goes to Spain and defeats Pompey’s = fey 
lieutenants there. : f 
"aah 


3 y 
Bf 4 y= The boy king is found drowned, but it’s not 
7 » known whether his death is accidental or 

- not. Caesar makes Cleopatra ruler. 


we » Besieged in Alexandria, Caesar’s army 
e™ “cE: fouts Ptolemy’s forces and pursues them. 
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' Caesar returns to Rome, but is then forced to go 


to Spain to fight yet another Pompeian army, 
this time led by Pompey’s son Cnaeus. After a 
hard fight, Caesar wins the war at Munda. On his 
return to Rome, he is made dictator for life. 


| A period of frequent civil war, during which 


all of the conspirators are killed or commit 
suicide. In the end, only Mark Antony and 


+ Octavian (Caesar’s nephew and heir) are 


left. Antony and his lover Cleopatra are au 

beaten at Actium in 31 BC and take their mee gare a 
own lives a year later. Octavian becomes Mae | SJ 
Augustus, Rome’s first emperor. 
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Julius Caesar was married three 
times. His first wife died, he 
fol Wo) cex=Yo Ma al=¥e-{-1exe) ale Mr] ale Mm f- 1s 
TUT AVAAY2ve im o)’anual=Mdalige move) aatsla 
aristocrats married to make 
exe) iia (er=) m-]iit-]alex-s-mr- ale mm xemr-lual=) a 
=XeTid|aat-1x-modalivel alam olelmmaat-lahvaixete) 4 
other lovers, often professional 
courtesans. Caesar was unusual 
because he seduced the wives 
fo) mre) al) ae-i-Jal-1 Ke) Pam laledlelelialcmelelan 
pXo)anl ex=\\ar] ale Mm Ol ae l10 ke 

The longest affair was with 
Servilia, which appears to have 
J oF] ay al=Xe me (=\or- lol =s-mam fame) al- mi x=valcr= 
senatorial meeting, Cato saw a 
alo) x= ol=¥i ale Mii] e) oX=\e i Kom @f-[-s-¥-] ar- Tale, 
assumed that it was something 
Takeldiaaliat-l4iale mmcvomel=vaat-lalel=\emaarels 
hum ol- Ws q-t-(e ele me-|(e)U lo mm Ot-1-1-t-] 4 
refused, but finally passed it to 
Cato who was dismayed to see 
that it was a passionate love letter 
to Caesar from Servilia, his sister. 

Caesar was not faithful to 
Servilia any more than he was to 
his wives. During the dictatorship, 
J alow] ik=xec=xel hvamal=)) ok=xemm allaamne) 
oxey ave |Ulom-lam-larsliansaiaamal-andalliae, 
oF Lele] eins) amelie alto Mm k=) adt-mColam MallaeDe 
VsVdal=vamst=) adi ito ekelerel alam el ae) el-aa, 
r=) mrs da oled Gre le) same) drecm lalla 
=] Uroud(olamr-lac-latel=veml eo)’ a Or-=s<t-] 6 
ot (ox=) fom (o)\<¢=1e ma at- | Jal-mar-lemeleys 
“a third off”. 

rN oy-] amma ce)aam axe) aat-lamy.e)aal-var 
Caesar was said to have slept 
Vaid am aatslanarsldinecela-la(om'"e)aal-lamin 
Gaul. In later years, at least one 
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'CF-} |i fomr-] doi xeled ¢-)d (om oLey-s-1n-lemnal-]s 
he included an illegitimate son 
(o} im OF = -S-¥-] ars] aale)ale Mm alicwe)aex=s-1 Ke) aoe 
Caesar slept with the Queen of 
Mauretania, but his most famous 
royal lover was Cleopatra, more 
dat] aMcLOM{-v-16-M al oi lelalce) am =felaal 
V2) a=W eLe) iid (or-] rl allaat=]icemerslialiatemsla 
Le We] almsle(-m-lele(=to Mm nom aal-mel-valelial=) 
eyes elamelmual=molirclia 

As far as we know, Cleopatra 
was a virgin when she met Caesar 
and was more seduced than 
seducer. After he had won the war 
=¥-1 Ke) late mals) annem ele)'\\(=) ama al-\’an-) ol=als 
aalolaldal-melaelijiale mel lelatemaat-mii(=e 
before he reluctantly left Egypt to 
voxel aia i aler=m a al=med hYal MY's-) eas) a(=Wrer= | aal= 
to Rome, shortly before his death, 
olUh mola al=v avd l-i-¥m dal-\’are Lom alo) mmcy=1= 
r=¥- Toda meolaal=) ar-lel-l lam 

For all his serial womanising, 
rik) aVare (ole fe [=1o i O-(-s-¥-] am wars] ears |S) 
a teenager, he had himself been 
{=Yo [U[ex=vom o)’miaal-M-ilel-Vahal lars 
IN [KeXe) aak=Xe(=s-meoym=]inah salto @-mCla=\-).4 
dlatekeCoyaamlamatelaval-\dammnela <-\'aF 
Caesar’s soldiers joked that 
ual @F =| -\-¥-] arece) ale] U(-Va-Yomer-1e| Mm elels 
IN [Kove) a al=xe(=s-mreve) ale 10-1 a-1e Im Ot-1-s-y-] ame 
rNagaanmalelaatelelarellem area cleldal-) am alliaak 
ol hwnd a=W ol=s-Mre) mo)u al) amci-1al-1 Ke) 6 
ro fo Mm @) al-melUle)ey-\o Malian mur-Mmalel-jey-lale, 
to women and a wife to men”. 
DUT dave mm dal=mellour-| xe) a-Jal| oMm @t-(-s-y-] 4 
imoXe) .@t- Ws ole |e)|(omey-lname(-lahvalalom-lah's 
id dCi dam iam aal-m-ine) avaomaallolame)alhy, 
aatskei=malicme(=14¢-[e1ke) a-ma-) el-y- lam dala 
slur with more enthusiasm. 








SHOCKING SUICIDE 
Caesar’s great rival Cato took 
his own life, stabbing himself 
and removing his entrails 












4 enemies wanted to prevent this and 


put Caesar on trial, hoping to disgrace 
him and end his career. Roman political 
trials had little to do with the crimes and 
were more a means of waging vendettas 
against rivals. Crassus was dead, killed in 
Parthia in 53 BC, while Pompey drifted 
ever closer to Cato and the others. The 
civil war fought from 49-45 BC was not 
about issues or ideology. Pompey, Cato 
and the rest were determined to end 
Caesar’s career. Caesar, naturally, was 
determined to avoid this. 

He won because he had a better army, 
was a better battlefield commander 
and - as he was the first to admit - 
because he was lucky. He was also far 
more generous than his opponents, 
parading his clemency and pardoning 
the opponents he captured. Cato, 
though, refused to accept Caesar’s mercy 
and stabbed himself with a sword. He 
botched the job, which allowed his son 











Cato refused to accept 


SET IN STONE.» [})?' 

- One of Caesar’s — 

invasions of Britain, 
as portrayed it 
marble RIGHT: Thi 
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Caesar’s mercy, stabbing 
himself with a sword 


to fetch doctors and have GL 
the wound sewn up. ! 
Once he was left alone, 
Cato ripped the stitches 
open and pulled out his \ 
own entrails, dying in a VV. 
final gruesome gesture of kel 
opposition to Caesar. VN 2 


JOB FOR LIFE 


Caesar made himself dictator, 
extending the term of office so that he 
was voted in for ten years and then for 
life. He openly dismissed Sulla as “a 
political illiterate” for resigning, and 
described the Republic as an empty 
name. But, unlike Sulla, he treated 
former opponents generously. He also 
ruled well. The disorders of the recent 
decades, and the reluctance of the likes 
of Cato to let any other senator stand out 
from the crowd, had meant that many 
serious problems were ignored and 
allowed to fester. Caesar threw himself 
into reform and rebuilding the state with 
all the energy he had shown as a general. 
Rome’s institutions began to function 
again and the provinces were more 
stable and better run. Even the calendar, 
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The age that 
Cleopatra was when 
she and Caesar 
became lovers. 
At the time, Va 

Caesar was 52 i 


which had fallen badly 
out of synch with 
the natural seasons, 
was replaced. 
Few people saw 
Caesar’s government 
and reforms as bad 
in themselves. His 
measures were sensible 
and, in the main, effective. 
For instance, his law regulating 
the behaviour of provincial governors 
remained in force for centuries. Yet, for 
the aristocracy, there was a deep-seated 
feeling that no one man should have so 
much power, however well he used it. 
Caesar’s glory and prestige outstripped 
everyone else’s by so large a margin that 
there seemed little point to the normal 
competition at the centre of public life. 
The feeling was especially strong in 
men like Brutus and Cassius, both in 
their late 30s and approaching the years 
when they expected to be at the heart of 
politics. Caesar was in the way, blocking 
the path to fame and honours. 
Brutus and Cassius had previously 
both sided with Pompey, Cato and the 
others. They fought against Caesar at the 
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OFT =3-¥-] ae a ale | ce l=) arolecel el aa=\e me)aMaal-mle(=1-me) mm t-] cela Mma aT= 
15th day of the month. There were three fixed days 
in every Roman month - the Kalends on the 1st, the 
I Ko) al=soim Co) a=)h 4 01=) aud al=Wol dame) av Adamme(-)el-varel late mela maal= 
aakeyaivaper-]aleimaal-mm(e(-s-mColam=iinal=) am dal-m i idale) ambos dap 
Other days were noted as the first or the second day 
(Jaleo Momo) apm ol-1kela- me) at-)iX-) ane) al-We) mi aal-1-m 

Rome’s traditional calendar was based on 
iq=Yammi el ats) am aalelalaalcmmciele)el(-laal=valn-vem e)’ar-lelelia(eyar=) 
months whenever the priests overseeing the 
fers] (=Yavets)amaalelele] alm al=\et-\-1-t-] a’ AM =)’ Mn Ot-[=3<t-] atmo t=h'A 
it was hopelessly out of sequence with the real 
seasons, so in 46 BC he introduced a new system, 

id aX=Mror= | (0 | Fo) ake) alow ©) ce) ey-] o) hyar-I-s-1[-1 4-10 I o)Yam onli (es-fe) eal =) as 
17 co) anW-Vi-).¢-]aleldt- Pam Mal=melelit-lamers) (=)alet-] am atcle im Pam aaleyaiuals 
(or 365 days) with an extra day every fourth year. 
yAXeo [10.1 x=1e mo)’ mi ore) OX- Cl a-telo) evap. Clim lamaal-mloldamer-ialnel ay 
ol=Yor= | UkX-mi am arse m=lel-liamaale)’,-vemeleiame) mi lal-m"alaamaal= 
seasons, this is the system in use today. 

Xo} aal=M—m ele) iid (or-]Y,-t-] am ol-1el- lam iamel-lalet-|a’amatelaalqve| 
after the god whose statues had two faces looking 
oX=Jaliavem=lavem-lat=t-le pms] ale malaljal-xem lam Di-ver-)aa)el-) ama al= 
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the Senate renamed the month Quinctilis as July. 
Later, August was named after Caesar’s adopted 
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start of the civil war, but surrendered in 
A8 BC after the Battle of Pharsalus where 
Pompey’s legions were routed. Not only 
did Caesar spare them both, he also 
rewarded them with office and honours; 
they did very well out of his regime. 

The same was true of Decimus Brutus, 
cousin to the famous Brutus, and Caius 
Trebonius, both of whom had served 
Caesar in Gaul and during the civil war. 
Trebonius was made consul, while the 
other three were marked down to hold > 
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MASTER AND COMMANDER 
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defeating the enemies of the Roman people. Caesar 
spent less time with the army during his youth 
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He also rewarded them generously whenever 
they fought well. The Romans believed that he 
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Caesar was a bold, aggressive general, but 
any apparent recklessness was based on careful 
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an absolute assurance in final victory. Over time, 
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to execute one in ten as long as he 
took the rest back into his service. 
Caesar was not simply a great 
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Caesar’s favour rankled 
with them and 
many of their 
contemporaries. 

With Brutus, 
the situation 
was even more 
complicated. His 
mother Servilia 
was the half- 
sister of Cato 
and for decades 
had carried on 
an affair with 
Caesar. There 
were persistent 
rumours that Brutus was Caesar’s 
natural son. Although this was untrue, 
Caesar was fond of him and showed 
him particular friendship. Even so, 
Brutus idolised his uncle Cato, also 
following the stern doctrines of Stoic 
philosophy. He married Cato’s daughter 
Porcia, who was thus his first cousin, 
and wrote a book praising his uncle to 
the skies. 

Caesar’s only response was his 


The estimated 
number of men 
who participated 


hove 4 were 
persistent 
rumours that 
Brutus was 
Caesar’s 
natural son 
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at this fuelled his hostility. 

In Brutus’s 
case, a strong 
sense of guilt 
surely spurred 
him on - his 
adored uncle had 
died rather than 
accept Caesar’s 
mercy, whereas he 
had surrendered 
and prospered at 
the price of his 
principles. Some 
60 conspirators 
began to meet. 
Mark Antony was sounded out, but did 
not join, although nor did he report the 
matter to Caesar. 

Rumours spread that Caesar wanted to 
be named king, an even more hated title 
than dictator. He said that he “was not 
king (rex), but Caesar” - Rex was a family 
name as well as a title. Not everyone 
believed him, and there were even wilder 
stories of his future plans. What was 
certain was that he was soon to leave for 








a three-year campaign in the Balkans 
and then against the Parthians in their 
heartland (modern Iraq and Iran). 


A PLAN IS HATCHED 
The plot was well thought-out, but 


helped because Caesar had dismissed 
his bodyguard and ignored warnings, 
including the soothsayer’s “Beware the 
Ideas of March!” as immortalised by 
Shakespeare. Brutus insisted that only 


AntiCato, painting the philosopher as a 
mean-spirited drunk, and he continued 
to show great favour to Brutus. Fully 
aware that most senators loathed the fact 
that he was dictator, Caesar thought that 
they would have enough sense to realise 
that killing him would only lead to fresh 
civil war. He was wrong. 

Cassius was married to Brutus’s 
sister, Junia Tertia. Gossip suggested 
that Caesar had bedded her, allegedly 


accounts were meant for 
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Released in the winter 
after each campaign, they 
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also recounted his 
_ soldiers’ campaigns 
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in the shoulder, prompting an 
angry response that roughly 
translates as “Bloody Casca, 
what are you playing at!” One 
source says Caesar tried to pull the 
knife from Casca’s hand, another 
that he drew his sharp stylus pen 
and jabbed at the conspirators. Casca 
yelled out for help and the 
rest of the conspirators 
clustered around them. In 
the confusion, several were 
accidentally stabbed by 
the other assassins. Brutus 
received a bad wound in the 
thigh during the scrimmage. 
He then stabbed Caesar in 
the groin, and this prompted 
recognition and dismay from the dictator. 
There is no evidence for Shakespeare’s 
“Et tu Brute” and instead the dictator 
spoke in Greek - “Kai su teknon” or “You 
too, my son”, the tone of which is a good 
deal more aggressive. Caesar went down 
fighting and only one of his wounds 
was later judged to be fatal. He collapsed 
at the base of Pompey’s statue, just 
managing to pull his toga over his face 
before he died. 
The conspirators fled, running to the 
Capitol, Rome’s ancient citadel, where 





Caesar be killed, but Decimus Brutus 
brought a force of gladiators to protect 
them after the deed was done. Antony 
was drawn off before the Senate met, 
convening in a temple built by Pompey. 
As fellow consul, he would have sat 
beside Caesar and no doubt would have 
fought to protect him. 

Using the excuse of a petition, the 
conspirators clustered around Caesar. 
One of them grabbed the dictator’s toga 
and pulled it free from his shoulder as 
the signal to attack. Another man, Casca, 
produced a dagger and stabbed Caesar 


























LAST HOURS 
FAR LEFT: 
Caesar’s wife 
pleads with him 
not to visit the 
Senate on 15 
March 44 BC 
LEFT: The knives 
are out for Caesar 
BELOW: Mare 
Antony delivers 
his tribute to 
Caesar, later 
immortalised 

by Shakespeare 
as the famous 
‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen’ 
speech 














they were guarded by their gladiators. 
In the days to come, Brutus tried to rouse 
the wider population to the cause of 
liberty, and also distributed money 

to buy their support. Neither worked. 
On 18 March, Caesar received a public 
funeral in the Forum, where Antony 
riled the crowd to anger against the 
conspirators. Civil war soon followed, 
continuing on and off until 30 BC, when 
Antony killed himself and Caesar’s great 
nephew and adopted son was left as the 
last man standing. He became Caesar 
Augustus, Rome’s first emperor. 






Were Caesar’s political opponents justified in 
expressing their disatisfaction in this way? 
email: editor@historyrevealed.com 












GET HOOKED 


Want some more? Start your own quest by reading and watching this selection... 





CAESAR: LIFE OF A 
COLOSSUS (2008) 

by Adrian Goldsworthy 
An extraordinary life, 
vividly told. Goldsworthy’s 
epic study covers all of 
the dictator’s triumphs - 
on the battlefield and in 
the bedroom - as well 
as exploring just why 
Caesar remains a 
compelling figure more 
than two millennia after 
i his brutal demise. 





SSS ALSO READ 
> Rubicon: the Last Years of the Roman Republic (2004) by Jom Holland 
>» The Death of Caesar (2016) by Barry Strauss 
- SPQR: a History of Ancient Rome (2015) by Mary Beard 
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ON SCREEN 


JULIUS CAESAR 
(1953) 

Director Joseph L 
Mankiewicz took 
Shakespeare’s play 
to the silver screen, 
in the process 
assembling a star- 
studded cast. John 
Gielgud played 
Cassius, James 
Mason was Brutus 
and Marlon Brando 
played Mark Antony. 


ALSO SEE 
Mary Beard’s Ultimate Rome: Empire Without Limit (2016). In this BBC TV series, the 
celebrated historian is your guide to the significant locations that defined Ancient Rome 
Rome (2005-2007). A fictionalised, frenetic version of Caesar’s life and times 
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HISTORY’S GREATEST LEADERS 
ATTILA THE HUN 








ATILLA THE HUN 
Tre MAN WHO DARED 
TO TAKE ON ROME 


Described as being “born into the world to shake nations”, 
the king of the Hunnic Empire certainly shook Europe, but he 
would eventually bow to diplomacy, writes Miles Russell 
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Despite the brutality of the 
Alf Fi campaign, Attila’s ultimate 
eee 4p _ objective was not to destroy the 
* 7 Empire but to bring it to its knees 
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arly summer AD 452, and the 
whole of northern Italy is ablaze. 
The city of Aquileia, one of the 
largest and wealthiest in the 
Roman Empire, is the first to fall 
to the enemy, its treasures looted 
and population butchered without mercy. The 
towns of Bergamo, Brescia, Mantua, Milan, 
Padua, Verona and Vicenza follow, together 
with the villas, temples, farms and all other 
centres of population. Those fortunate enough 
to escape the horror flee to the relative safety of 
the islands and marshy lagoons of the Adriatic. 
Many believe this to be Armageddon, the end of 
days, a war of terror coordinated by none other 
than Satan himself. 


SCOURGE OF GOD 


Attila the Hun, later branded as “the scourge of 
God”, is arguably one of history’s most infamous 
characters, standing as the ultimate barbarian. 
He was certainly a powerful warlord, but he 

was also an astute politician, keeping a diverse 
confederation of tribes together for decades, and 
a successful crime lord, extorting money from 
his enemies with a ruthlessness that exceeded 
any later mafia don. 

Unfortunately we know very little of the 
man himself, for the Huns failed to write their 
own version of history. In fact, ‘Attila’ may not 
have been his real name, for ‘Ata-ila’ may be 
translated as ‘Little-Father’, akin perhaps to 
the title ‘Atatiirk’ (the ‘Father of the Turks’) 
later given to Mustafa Kemal, first president of 
Turkey. For information surrounding Attila’s life 
and world-view, we have to rely on the writing 
of his bitterest enemies, the Romans. 

Born into Hunnic aristocracy early in the 
fifth century, Attila and his elder brother Bleda 
were nephews of King Rugila. The Huns were 
a nomadic, pastoralist society who, from the 
fourth century AD, had been migrating west 
towards the Roman Empire. Growing up, Bleda 
and Attila would have learnt to ride almost as 
soon as they could walk. They would also have 
been trained as archers, for the Huns were 
renowned for being able to dispatch arrows 
with great accuracy from horseback in battle. 
He was certainly known to have had many 
wives, polygamy helping to bind the Hunnic 
clans together. 

When King Rugila died in 434, he was 
succeeded by his nephews. We don’t know 
how Bleda and Attila got on, but they 
seem to have at least tolerated each other, 
successfully co-ruling for over a decade. 

In 445, however, Bleda was dead. Some 
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“He was a man born into the world to shake nations, 
the scourge of all lands, who terrified mankind by the 
dreadful stories that surrounded him.” 
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ENEMY OF EUROPE 
ABOVE: The Battle of the Catalaunian 
Plains LEFT: Eastern Roman emperor 
Theodosius Il BELOW LEFT: Byzantine 
coins, like those paid to Attila 


hinted at Attila’s involvement and, whilst there 
is no direct evidence, dispatching his brother in 
a bid for power would certainly fit what we later 
know of his character. 


MONEY WITH MENACES 


By the mid-fifth century, Hunnic influence 
spread from the Danube to the Volga and the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. In reality, this immense 
‘empire’ was no more than a loose coalition 
of tribes, bound together by the genius and 
military prowess of Attila. Priscus, an envoy sent 
from Constantinople to Attila’s court, came face 
to face with the King, and observed that “he was 
a very wise counsellor, merciful to those who 
sought it and loyal to those he had accepted 
as friends”. In fact, so generous could he be 
to his supporters that, Priscus noted, many 
considered life with the Huns to be better than 
in the Roman Empire; corruption, injustice and 
taxation all being unknown. While Attila lived, 
his empire was a successful business operation. 
The Huns soon discovered that large amounts 
of cash could be extorted from the Roman 
Empire merely from threats, both direct and 
implied. Throughout the 420s and 30s, the 
Eastern Roman emperor Theodosius II paid 
the Huns 350l]b of gold a year just to stay away. 
By 442, this had increased to 1,000Ib. When, 


in 447, Theodosius refused to pay, Attila took 

an army directly into the Balkans and began 
burning towns. Theodosius swiftly capitulated, 
immediately agreeing to settle arrears and 
restart payment, Attila raising the annual sum to 
2,100lb of gold. The Hunnic King was evidently 
not a man to cross. 

Mindful of the effect that Roman luxuries 
could have on his people, Attila tightly 
controlled all movement across the frontier. 

He decreed that no Hun could settle within 

the Roman world nor serve in its army, 

all ‘deserters’ being returned to him for 
punishment by the subservient Roman state. 
Instructing the Emperor Theodosius to create a 
no-man’s-land along the border, Attila was able 
to limit any form of direct contact, this early 
‘Iron Curtain’ establishing cultural apartheid 
between Roman and Hun. Now Roman envoys 
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1. MARGUS 

Site of Attila’s great market centre, Margus 
(Pozarevac near Belgrade in Serbia) was where the 
mlUlalalcom .@lale mee) ald ge) |(=\omae-le(-m-lalemal-)omeelllaum-) arom 
is here that various envoys and ambassadors from 
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2. CONSTANTINOPLE 

Capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, Constantinople 
was constantly threatened by the Huns, the most 
dangerous being in 447 when the city walls were 
larekKsi4 I NYaN Aa) Clo] axe mne)IKon Viale melam=t-1aualelel-].<ome)al NAlee NAS 
before a Hunnic army arrived to lay siege. 


EUROPE 


had to come directly to Attila’s capital at Margus 
(Pozarevac, near Belgrade) in order to negotiate 
treaties and pay protection money. 

Priscus, who provides an eyewitness account 
to life inside Attila’s court, notes that, after 
being kept waiting for a number of days, 
ambassadors were invited to a banquet in the 
great hall. Here Attila, dressed simply and 
without ornament, sat on a raised couch at the 
head of the company. According to Priscus, the 
guests all received “a luxurious meal, served on 
silver plate”, but Attila, ever aware of theatrical 
nature of the feast, “ate nothing but meat on a 
wooden trencher”. His cup too was of wood, 
whilst the visitors drank from goblets of gold. 


BARBARIAN INVASION 
In the spring of AD 451, Attila crossed the 
river Rhine at the head of a vast army. The 


Attila’s capital 
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reasons for this sudden change of strategy, from 
extortion to military intervention, are unclear. 
It may be that, in order to stay in power, he 
required a major demonstration of strength. 
Alternatively, it may be that he felt the Western 
Roman Empire simply hadn’t paid him enough 
respect (or gold). History tells us that the 
catalyst was a letter from Honoria, sister of the 
Western emperor Valentinian, pleading with 
Attila to come and rescue her from an arranged 
marriage. Whatever the true reason, the Huns 
were now inside the Empire, burning, looting 
and killing large numbers of civilians. 
Mobilising the defence was Aetius, chief 
general of the Western Roman army. Aetius had 
spent his youth as a hostage with the Huns and 
had grown up with Attila. Even though the two 
men were on opposing sides, they evidently had 
great respect for one another. Gathering what 
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3. TROYES 

aM at=w ©) d=\elsiom (eler-) ule) ame) md alse] a-\-1an =t-1 40 (=e) mala 
Catalaunian Plains, where Hunnic and Roman 
coalitions fought each other to a standstill in 451, is 
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near the French town of Troyes. 


4. AQUILEIA 

In 452, after a three-month siege, Aquileia, one of 
the richest of all Roman cities, fell to Attila and its 
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belief, refugees from Aquileia went on to establish 
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5. RAVENNA 
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Ravenna. Surrounded by marshland, the city was 
not only better protected than Rome, but also had a 
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6 ROME 

A short distance from Rome, Attila was met by Leo, 
Bishop of Rome, and other ambassadors. Shortly 
afterwards the Huns returned home. The Church 
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“In a tremendous war, Attila 
ground almost the whole of 


Europe into the dust” 


4 regular troops he had, Aetius rallied an anti- 
Hun coalition of barbarian tribes and hurriedly 
marched to battle. On the morning of 20 June 
451, both sides clashed on the Catalaunian 
Plains, near Troyes, northeast France. Over 
160,000 died on either side, the Roman 
historian Jordanes noting the fields were “piled 
high with bodies” and the rivers “swollen with 
blood”. It was close, but the Huns were beaten. 

Curiously, Aetius allowed Attila to leave the 
battlefield, possibly because he felt that the 
Huns may yet prove useful to him. Perhaps he 
was simply letting a respected opponent retreat 
with honour intact. It would ultimately prove 
to be a costly mistake. The following year, Attila 
returned with an even larger army, this time 
striking deep into northern Italy. 


< RETURN OF THE KING 


Following the destruction of Aquileia, the 
Western emperor Valentinian sent ambassadors 
to Attila hoping to negotiate terms. Among 

the envoys was Leo, Bishop of Rome. We don’t 
know what was said at the meeting, but when 
it finished, the Huns simply packed up and 
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left. This was spun by the Church as “The Great 
Miracle”, Rome saved by the word of God and 
the bravery of Leo, his representative on Earth, 
and was immortalised in a painting by Raphael. 
Here, the saintly Leo defiantly stares Attila 
down, whilst behind him Saints Peter and Paul 
descend from heaven, fully armed and up for a 
fight. Upon seeing this, the satanic Attila recoils 
in abject terror. 

The reality was perhaps more down-to- 
earth. The Emperor offered a complete and 
unconditional surrender, agreeing to all of 
Attila’s demands, promising him Honoria as a 
wife and offering a dowry to be paid in gold. 
Attila, on his part, was probably also keen to 
leave Italy, for not only was the campaign taking 
its toll (food was short and disease rife), but also 
his army was starting to fall apart. 

The retreat from Italy marked the beginning 
of the end for Attila. Returning home, Jordanes 
tells us, the King took another wife and, after 
“he had given himself up to excessive joy” on 
his wedding night, died of a nosebleed brought 
on by drunkenness. Given that Attila was 
renowned for moderation (at least as far as 





THE DEVIL’S WORK? 

MAIN: The Meeting of Leo the Great 
and Attila, a fresco painted by 
Renaissance artist Raphael INSET: 
Attila was said to be a “lover of war” 


alcohol was concerned), it is more likely that he 
was assassinated. His death deprived the Huns 
of a great and charismatic leader. Within a few 
years, their empire had disintegrated. 

It may have been no more than a violent, 
short-lived robber state, but the impact of the 
Hunnic Empire upon the political, religious and 
cultural institutions of Europe was profound. 
The meeting between Leo and Attila proved 
a turning point for the Western Empire, 
demonstrating that it was the Bishop of Rome 
who wielded ultimate power. Arguably, it was 
this that cemented the status of the papacy, and 
ended the secular supremacy of the emperors.© 





Fi W WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Did Attila deserve his reputation as a ‘barbarian’? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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TOIL AND TROUBLE 
MAIN: Huns pillage a 
Gallo-Roman villa INSET: A 
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GOLDEN KING 

A 14th-century bust of 
Charlemagne - the divine 
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CHARLEMAGNE 
BIN NiGINGEaGmil 
TO Trt DARK AGES 


A man of war, scholarship and deep faith, Charlemagne is the king 
who united western Europe in battle, and fused it for a millennium 
with religion and a thriving renaissance, writes Jonny Wilkes 
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hristmas Day in AD 800, and 
the powerful King of the Franks 
and Lombards, Charlemagne, 
is celebrating mass in Rome. 
Kneeling at the altar in the 
majestic setting of St Peter’s 
Basilica, he is about to rise from his prayers 
when, seemingly unexpectedly, Pope Leo III 
approaches the monarch, places a crown 

on his head and proclaims him Imperator 
Romanorum - ‘Emperor of the Romans’. 

In many ways, the act shouldn’t have been 
all that surprising. Charlemagne was the 
most powerful man in Europe, having 
spent three decades building a domain 
the likes of which had not been seen 
since the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire in the fifth century AD. 

He introduced sweeping reforms, 

centralised control, encouraged an 
intellectual renaissance and spread 
Christianity (although rarely peacefully). 

As a deeply pious man, he had proved 
himself a committed protector of papal 
authority and lands, and Leo owed his 

very life to Charlemagne’s recent intervention 
and support. Yet, if the story is to be believed, 
the Frankish King had no idea what the Pope 
was intending, or how important it would 

be to his legacy. 

That moment on Christmas Day - the 
coronation of Charlemagne (or Charles the 
Great) as the first Holy Roman Emperor - 
has since been described as one of the most 
seismic events in European history. It laid the 
foundations for the continent we know today 
and ensured that the legend of Charlemagne 
would never be forgotten. 
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Holy Roman Emperor, the 
title Charlemagne used after 
his coronation was: “Charles, 
most serene Augustus, 
crowned by God, great and 
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the Roman empire.” 
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The details of his early life, however, may 
never be known. It is thought he was born in 
the AD 740s, either in Liege or Aachen (present- 
day Belgium and Germany respectively), but 
these are estimations. Even Einhard, a respected 
scholar of Charlemagne’s court, admits that: 

“It would be folly, I think, to write a word 
concerning Charles’s birth and infancy, or even 
his boyhood, for nothing has been written on 
the subject, and there is no-one alive now who 
can give information on it.” He was the son of 
Pippin HI, who was Mayor of the Palace to the 


“‘To have another 


language is to 
DosSseSS a 
second soul.” 


Charlemagne 


Merovingian Dynasty — the toothless rulers of 
the Franks. Although he was only an official, 
Pippin actually wielded far greater power and 
influence than the ‘do-nothing’ Merovingian 
kings (see Europe before Charlemagne, right), 
resulting, in AD 751, with him seizing the 
throne for himself. By the time of his death in 
AD 768, Pippin passed on a great kingdom to his 
sons, Carloman and Charlemagne. 

For three years, the brothers ruled jointly 
but not-so harmoniously. Between an uprising 
and their own rivalry, outright war was often 
a very real threat. Rather conveniently, this 


was avoided as Carloman died suddenly in 
AD 771 (of natural causes, it was claimed) and 
Charlemagne became the sole ruler. 


MILITARY CAMPAIGNING 


With his own position more secure, the 
warrior-king Charlemagne set out to expand 
his Frankish territories, unite his people under 
his banner and spread Christianity. To these 
ends, he was in a near-constant state of military 
campaigning during his reign. He invaded 
lands on all sides simultaneously, displaying 
both a tactical brain for battle and a 
ruthlessness towards any enemies who 
defied him. Strongly built, tall, energetic 
and courageous, he was often found at 
the vanguard of his forces, wielding his 
legendary sword known as ‘Joyeuse’. 
The most brutal of his front lines 
was in the north, where he became 
embroiled in a bloody conflict with the 
Saxons for three decades, before they 
were finally brought into the fold. As 
the Saxons strongly opposed his forceful 
attempts to convert them, the fighting 
was fierce. Pillaging and mass killings were 
commonplace. The worst came in AD 782, when 
Charlemagne ordered the slaughter of around 
4,500 Saxons, in what is now known as the 
Massacre of Verden, as a punishment for their 
ongoing rebellion against him. After the Saxons 
fell, it was declared that anyone who didn’t get 
baptised into Christianity would be put to death. 
His religious zeal also drove his campaigns 
in the south. Early on in his reign, he invaded 
northern Italy — as the Lombards were 
threatening the power of the Pope - and, by 
AD 774, he had declared himself their King. 
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In an ostensibly unexpected turn 
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Charlemagne Holy Roman 
Emperor, 25 December AD 800 





With Islam growing as well as Christianity, draconian methods - he became a central was the muscle propping up the increasingly 


Charlemagne was concerned with his south- figure in the Church. As well as paying huge vulnerable Papal States. Rather than alienating 
western border, so ordered a foolhardy march sums to the establishment, he was responsible or infuriating the clergy, however, his aggressive 
into Spain. Despite disastrous defeats and an for the appointment of bishops and abbots policies were welcomed, as Charlemagne was 
eventual retreat, he did manage to establish and was a key ally of the papacy - his regime seen to be strengthening and centralising 
Frankish control over the Spanish Church power. He was hailed, borderline 


March, near the Pyrenees. Along 
with the capture of Bavaria and 
his victories over the Avars, 
Charlemagne conquered the vast 
majority of Western Europe - 
creating the Carolingian Empire. 
And with at least 18 children 
born of his many wives and 
concubines, Charlemagne clearly 
intended his empire to last. 


SETTING STANDARDS 


Once Charlemagne had acquired 
new lands, he faced the issue of 
how they should be controlled. 
Although away on campaign 

for huge stretches of time, 
Charlemagne was always directly 
involved in the governing of his domain. 


worshipped, as the guardian of the faith. 
Charlemagne knew that the growth of 
Christianity wasn’t enough to ensure stability 
in his realm. So he took up one of his father’s 
reforms and implemented it on a much larger 
scale: he made the bold step of abandoning 
the gold standard as the basis of the monetary 
system, and replaced it with a uniform silver 
currency. This helped to standardise weights bs 

















A LOT TO LIVE UPTO | 

Charlemagne’s father, 
Pippin Ill, is pictured having 
vanquished a lion and a bull 
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MOVING SOUTH 


Charlemagne leads his 
men into battle in Spain 
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EPIC TALE 


This was thanks to his palatium - a group . 

: : G@iatolalslaatelelarcusmercianlerolicla 
of trusted advisers and family members a PAG fleaaaia Panracule 
— who would follow him as an itinerant lalsieliactemaal-miluapmels 


government, as wellas by setting up courts [BQsseectls melas 

; . _ Song of Roland, which is 
in various cities to ensure he was never far France’s oldest surviving 
from a seat of power. His grandest residence [iiggrselalincleclaaivela’e 

was at Aachen, the capital of his empire. 

This style of governing may seem unstable 
and hard to manage, but Charlemagne’s 
administration was an overwhelming success, 
especially considering that his domain included 
dozens of peoples, languages and cultures beta 
— many of which had been violently brought ei fe 
under his control. The reason he was able to = —— —= = S 
bring law and order to Europe, which had seen SS 
centuries of fighting and division since the fall =—— a 
of the Romans, can be summed up with one 
word: standardisation. 

The most obvious example of this was in 
religion. As the devout Charlemagne spread 
Christianity - often using oppressive, even 
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EUROPE BEFORE CHARLEMAGNE 
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earlier - the last Western Emperor, Romulus Augustus, had been deposed in AD 476 
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ruled by the Merovingian Dynasty, but they were not effective leaders. They were 
dubbed ro/s faineants, or ‘do-nothing kings’, as the real power was behind the throne, 
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PRIDE AND GLORY 
The Palatine Chapel in the 
Palace of Aachen - the 
jewel in Charlemagne’s 
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LITERACY 


Latin was the 
language used for 
the Bible and most 
official documents. 
As such, the clergy 
and administrators 
had to be able to 
read and speak it for 
Christianity to spread 
and the government 
to work efficiently. 
Schools of learning 
were created to 


: — 
improve literacy as was Carolingian 


; : Minuscule’ in 
a new, simpler script, the scholar 
‘Carolingian Minuscule’. Alcuin of 

York’s hand 








Charlemagne’s armies 
cross the Alps in AD 773 





ADMINISTRATION 


Within his vast domain, 
Charlemagne relied on royal 
officials, Known as counts, 
to govern local entities. 
They were responsible for 
raising taxes and troops and 
maintaining law and order. 
Special officials, the m/ss/ 
dominici (pictured), would 
travel the realm to inspect 
the administration and pass 
on royal orders. Every year, 
the King held an assembly 
of his officials at Aachen, 
where he personally heard 
reports from his empire and 
spoke of new policies. 





RELIGION 





TRADE 


Charlemagne ordered 
that all weights and 
measures should be 
equal and exact, which 
helped commerce to 
thrive across the 
Carolingian Empire and 
boosted trade with 
other countries, such as 
with King Offa of Mercia 
(pictured). Charlemagne 
was also interested 

in expanding into 
previously untapped 
trading possibilities, 
especially around the 
North and Baltic Seas. 








Charlemagne’s main goal was to convert 

his newly conquered lands to Christianity. 
Though his methods could be violent, he 

did also reform the Church and improved 
the moral standard of the clergy. His 


literacy reforms meant liturgical practices 


were standardised, and more clergymen 
were trained in teaching the Bible. 
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DYNASTY 


One area in which 
Charlemagne did not 
succeed was in the 
establishment of a dynasty. 
He had announced that, 
after his death, the empire 
would be split between 

his three sons, but two of 
them died before he did. 
Therefore, his youngest son 
Louis (pictured) became 
sole Emperor, but 

the Carolingian 
Dynasty fell 
apart within 
a century. 













HIGH CULTURE 
ABOVE: Leading scholar of the day, Alcuin 
of York (left), meets Charlemagne 

RIGHT: A keen advocate of literacy, the 
Holy Roman Emperor visits a school 


and measures used in trade, which went a long 
way to improving commerce around Europe and 
bringing in wealth. 

He standardised the law across his realm 
with administrative and legal reforms, while 
aiming to ease communication by encouraging 
the teaching of Latin, ensuring a standardised 
language. What’s more, a new style of 
writing was created during his reign. 
‘Carolingian Minuscule’, compared to 
other scripts of the day, was easier to 
follow and learn, so was instrumental 
in improving literacy. Through 
standardisation, Charlemagne brought 
a divided Europe together under 
common law, universal communication 
and thriving trade. Those who didn’t 
obey were dealt with harshly. 


RENAISSANCE MAN 

Although it is thought he had little 

education himself - he was unable 

to read and write until late in life - 
Charlemagne placed great significance 

on education. He was not only concerned 
about the acquisition of knowledge, but also 
its preservation. To that end, he built and 
patronised schools, libraries and scriptoria, 
where manuscripts could be created and 
copied, and encouraged a cultural, scholarly and 
intellectual awakening that had been missing 
in Europe during the Dark Ages. Some 7,000 
manuscripts still survive from eighth- and 
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While Alcuin of York clearly 
respected Charlemagne 
STAIOMaI AION Acre malismere)anl Orelanvs 
the scholar’s letters hint 
that he was also quite 
fearful of the Emperor. 


ninth-century Europe alone. In what is now 
referred to as the Carolingian Renaissance, 
the explosion in cultural activity did not just 
manifest itself through writing, however, but 
in art, architecture and music. Charlemagne 
invited the great minds from Italy, Spain, 
England and Ireland to his empire, the most 


“Right action 
is better than 


knowledge, but in 
order to do what is 
right, we must know 


what Is right.” 


Charlemagne 


notable of whom was the Anglo-Saxon scholar 
Alcuin of York. On seeing the intellectual 
achievements of Charlemagne’s court, Alcuin 
claimed that a “New Athens” was being formed 
at Aachen. 

As he grew older, Charlemagne became 
less involved in military campaigns — which 
were against new threats to the empire such 
as the Vikings - but he was no less dedicated 


EINHARD, FRANKISH SCHOLAR AT THE 


TIME OF CHARLEMAGNE 


“He also tried to write, and used to keep 


tablets and blanks in bed under his pillow, 
that at leisure hours he might accustom his 
hand to form the letters” 





\DERS 
CHARLEMAGNE 


to his reforms. In AD 813, as if aware he didn’t 
have much time left, he crowned one of his 
sons, Louis the Pious, as co-Emperor, in the 
expectation that his empire would continue 
to flourish. The following year, he fell ill after 
catching a fever while bathing in Aachen’s 
warm springs. He died a week later in bed, 
supposedly upset that he was going to 
die with his work on Earth unfinished. 
Whether as King of the Franks 
or as the Emperor of the Romans, 
Charlemagne was the most powerful 
man in Europe. His coronation at the 
dawn of the new century actually 
changed little in terms of how much 
power the ageing ruler wielded, 
but it was a massively symbolic 
move. It challenged the authority 
of the Byzantine Empire, based in 
Constantinople (and built from the 
last remnants of the Eastern Roman 
Empire), and gave further legitimacy 
to his spiritual role as the protector of 
Christendom. Most importantly, that 
Christmas Day in AD 800 was day one of the 
Holy Roman Empire (although it wasn’t called 
that until the 13th century), which lasted over 
1,000 years. As such, it has often been argued 
that the crowning of Charlemagne was the 
foundation for modern-day Europe. Despite 
Charlemagne’s efforts, however, his own 
Carolingian Dynasty was not to last. In less than 
a century, its power was all but gone, as none 
of his successors could match his ambition and 
leadership. After all, as the world around him 
was stagnating in the Dark Ages, Charlemagne 
had dragged it (kicking and screaming at times) 
into the light — it was a tough act to follow. 


Charlemagne i is sometimes called the rather of Europe’, 
but was he a good leader or nothing more than a tyrant? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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4 GENGHIS KHAN 


Genghis Khan 
built a mighty 
empire at the cost 
of millions of lives 


KILLER KHAN 
34 
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GENGHIS KHAN 
SO NIGIGENO)X 
OF |Ae WORLD 


A ruthless warrior and military genius, Genghis Khan laid the 
foundations of the world’s largest contiguous empire — a destiny that 
had defined him from the day of his birth, writes Jonny Wilkes 
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he year was 1162 and, 
somewhere in the 
unforgiving terrain of 
the Eurasian Steppe, a 
woman was in the throes 
of childbirth. She knew 
life would be challenging for her child. 
Growing food was tricky in the harsh 
grassland of the Steppe - which runs 
from the Pacific Ocean to Europe - and 
wars between the nomadic tribes who 
survived there, such as her people, the 
Mongols, were common. Then, if not 
fighting each other, the tribes still had 
to be wary of two powerful empires on 
either side of them — to the west was 
the heart of 12th-century European 
civilisation, Persia, while the Jin Dynasty 
(in modern-day China) lay to the east. 

Yet, the Mongols were hardy and the 
woman Knew her husband, a tribal 
chief, would teach their child the vital 
Skills for a life of herding and horse- 
riding. It seemed, however, that the 
heavens expected more from the infant 
boy. As soon as he was born, everyone 
in the tent noticed that he was grasping 
a blood clot in his tiny hand, which 
was Seen as a divine sign that he was 
destined to become a powerful leader. 

He was named Temujin, but we know 
him today as Genghis (or Chinggis) 
Khan, arguably the most powerful 
leader and conqueror of them all. 

Even those who view him as the 
incarnation of evil - who butchered 
millions, built pyramids out of the 
Skulls of his defeated enemies and razed 
cities to the ground - cannot deny that 
Khan lived up to the promise of that 
heavenly, and appropriately bloody, sign. 
He united the many disparate tribes 


A modern Mongolian drawing 
of Khan in full armour and 


ready for war 


of Mongolia, built a highly disciplined, 
modern army and fathered the mighty 
Mongol Empire. 


SECRET HISTORY 

Before the empire came the challenging 
childhood his mother Hoelun had 
predicted, but it was worse than she 
imagined. According to the sole account 
of Khan’s early years, The Secret History 
of the Mongols (written in the wake of 
his death) Temujin was not yet ten when 
his father died, poisoned by a group of 
the rival Tatar tribe. He, his mother and 
six siblings were without the security 

of a chief’s protection and abandoned 
by their clan to fend for themselves. 
Dishonoured and desperate, they lived in 
poverty, eating roots, fruit and whatever 
they could catch. The teenage Temujin 
was hardened by these experiences and 
willingly turned to violence, including 








Genghis Khan sits on | 
his throne, alongside 
his wife and followers 








HIDDEN BEAUTY 
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what he looked like. Accounts 
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in a supposed incident when he shot his 
half-brother with a bow after learning 
he hoarded meat from a hunt. 

Throughout the 1170s, Temujin learned 
which tribes he could trust and the 
importance of alliances. In one instance, 
he was captured and humiliated by 
former allies - escaping with the help of 
a sympathetic member of the tribe 
— but on another, he formed an alliance 
by marrying a girl named Borte. Their 
marriage had been arranged by his 
father and, according to the Secret 
History, Temujin was madly in love 
with her. When Borte was kidnapped 
by the Merkits, he sought the help of his 
boyhood ‘blood brother’ Jamuka, and a 
Mongol prince, who supplied him with 
an army of 20,000. With his own band 
of warriors, Temujin was finally in a 
position to have vengeance on those who 
wronged him, beginning with a bloody 
rout of the Merkits as he rescued Borte. 

As further tribes fell, Temujin’s 
power rose as he cleverly adopted a 
carrot-and-stick approach. The carrot 
saw conquered people assimilated - to 
the extent that orphans were adopted 
into his own family - so they were 
safe under his newly created laws, the 
Yassa. As a highly charismatic leader, 
he inspired loyalty among the defeated. 
Most significantly, he encouraged a 
meritocratic society by elevating people 
based on ability, meaning shepherds 
could become generals. One such 
example was Zurgadai, who, in battle 
in 1201, wounded Temujin in the neck 
with an arrow. When the battle was won, 
Temujin demanded to know who fired at 
him and Zurgadai confessed. Impressed 
by his honesty, Temujin pardoned him, 
gave him the name ‘Jebe’ (or ‘arrow’) and 
a position in his army. 

That does not mean Temujin was 
averse to the frequent use of the stick. He 
was a brutal warlord who put many to 
the sword. After annihilating the Tatars, 
who were responsible for his father’s 
death, Temujin ordered the slaughter of 





AND WIVES 


As well as his beloved 
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wives. When he defeated an 


enemy chief, he would 
claim their wife as his own, 
and he would also marry 
the daughters of powerful 
men who submitted to him. 
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everyone taller than a cart axle, which 
was everyone save the children. 


BECOMING GENGHIS 


The biggest threat to Temujin, now Khan 
(or sovereign ruler) of the Mongols, 
actually came from Jamuka, who grew 
resentful of his old friend’s adoption 

of meritocracy. In 1187, Jamuka had 
trounced Temujin’s forces, before boiling 
dozens of defeated generals alive. Later in 
his life, Temujin described his reaction 
to this horrific act: “By the power of 
Heaven, I swore to gain my vengeance. 
Never again would I be defeated, nor my 
loyal warriors so dishonoured.” Their 
split was felt by the entire Mongol world, 
as chiefs rallied to support one or the 
other, in a conflict that dragged on for 
years. In the summer of 1204, Temujin 
won the decisive military victory, 
forcing Jamuka into hiding. His men 
eventually betrayed and brought him to 
Temujin (who had them executed for 
disloyalty). Although Temujin offered 

a reconciliation, Jamuka instead asked 
for an honourable death. With Jamuka’s 
execution, all opposition to Temujin’s 
supreme power was vanquished. 

That same year, 1206, a council of 
chiefs met by the River Onon and 
proclaimed Temujin as ruler of all the 
united tribes, collectively called the 


Mongols. As nothing like this had ever 
been done before, a new title had to be 
awarded to him: Genghis Khan (thought 
to mean ‘universal ruler’). 

While Khan is best-known for the 
rivers of blood and mountains of skulls 
of his conquests, Mongolia itself changed 
dramatically during his rule, thanks 
to some rather progressive-sounding 
laws, such as the banning of Mongol 
Slavery and the selling of women, and 
the promotion of religious freedom. 
Although illiterate, Khan also recognised 
the importance of the written word, 
and so ordered the adoption of a script 
to ensure records could be Kept. To 
assist communication across his lands, 
he expanded the ‘Yam’, a messenger 
system that stretched across his empire. 
Operating as a chain of relay stations 
(where tired horses could be replaced 
for fresh ones), messages could travel 
hundreds of miles a day. 

This clearly had a huge benefit to the 
army, which was always Khan’s priority. 
The Mongol army was nearly entirely 
cavalry, as the peoples of the Steppe 
were natural riders, but they were 
disorganised, so Khan created an officer- 
training programme and transformed 
his warriors into a disciplined and 
well-equipped unit. He was a master 
tactician (using feigned retreats to great 





BRUTAL 
RULE 

ABOVE: Khan 
rides into 
battle with his 
loyal general, 
Jebe, in front 
RIGHT: Enemies 
and lawbreakers 
could expect 
harsh punishment, 
such as this man eee ' PTC hapa ee 
being flogged a) a 
while Genghis == 
Khan watches 


effect) and utilised psychological warfare 
by ordering each of his men to light five 
fires to make his force look bigger to 
enemy scouts. 

By far the most important weapon 
in the Mongol arsenal was the bow. 
Extremely powerful and deadly accurate, 
an arrow from a Mongol bow could 
pierce armour and be fired while riding 
a galloping horse. Rigid training meant 
that soldiers could fire at the precise 
moment when all four of their horse’s 
hooves were off the ground to ensure the 
most accurate shot possible. 


SHOCK AND AWE 


Khan marched this modern army across 
the Gobi Desert — no small feat in itself 

— to conquer the north-western 

Chinese kingdom of Xixia. He knew » 
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THE TOMB 
OF KHAN 
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largest empires, there is so much we don’t know 
about Genghis Khan - we don’t even know what 
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is where his body was laid to rest. The Secret 
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slaughtered everyone it passed, as well as the 
slaves who built the tomb, to keep it concealed. 
The soldiers of the procession, if the story is to 
be believed, then killed themselves as one final 
act of loyalty. That’s not the end of the fantastical 
tale - some claim a river was diverted to sink the 
tomb, while others say 1,000 horses rode over 
the site to remove all physical evidence. The 
search for Khan’s tomb continues, with the most 
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The body of Khan is carried to its 
burial site while his soldiers kill 
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barbarian. This painting of his 
burial procession focuses on the 
slaughter of the onlookers. 
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the Chinese states had been happy to 
ignore the tribes of the Steppe while 
they fought each other, but they would 
not tolerate such a powerful force on 
their border. So he took the fight to 
them. As his warriors moved without a 
cumbersome supply train, they swept 
across the land at a blistering pace, 
raiding and plundering as they went. It 
was a effective form of shock-and-awe 
that saw the ruler of Xixia surrender 
quickly, despite the Mongols being 
outnumbered in every engagement. 

Next, Khan turned on the Emperor of 
the Jin Dynasty after he had provoked 
the Mongols with a message, reading: 
“Our Empire is as vast as the sea. Yours 
is but a handful of sand. How could 





we fear you?” Starting in 1211, the 
country was ravaged without mercy and 
hundreds of thousands of Jin soldiers 
died. The Great Wall of China proved no 
defence as Khan simply marched his 
army around it. Where Khan was truly 
a military genius was in his ability to 
adapt to new strategies, such as siege 
warfare. Using the expertise of Chinese 
engineers, catapults and battering 
rams were built for the siege of the Jin 
capital of Zhongdu (Beijing) in 1214. 
As the Mongols attacked, using enemy 
prisoners as human shields, thousands 
were dying in the city from starvation, 
disease or by committing suicide. 

It is easy to understand the fear of 
facing a Mongol horde - the sacking of 
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HEAVENLY SAVAGE 


LEFT: The army of Genghis Khan sieges 


a town in this Persian illustration from 
the 16th century 


ABOVE: A massive 40-metre-high statue 


of Khan on horseback stands in the 
Tov Province of Mongolia 


Zhongdu was so intense, it was said 
that the ground became slick with 
human fat and a mountain of bones 
stood outside the walls. 

Similar scenes, on an even bigger 
scale, occurred thousands of miles 
to the west a few years later, when 
the Mongols invaded the Khwarezm 
Empire (modern-day Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, Afghanistan and Iran). 
Khan had initially wanted to set up 
trade with the region, but he went on 
the warpath when one of his caravans 
was attacked, and his ambassador 
beheaded. Beginning in 1219, it was a 
war of utter barbarism and savagery, 
even by Mongol standards. Again, 
they were outnumbered, but nothing 
could stop them from completely 
destroying city after city, wiping out 
millions of lives (there were so many 
pyramids of skulls, it is impossible to 
know how many died) on the way. 
By 1221, the Khwarezm dynasty had 
been eliminated. 


UNFULFILLED DESTINY 
The Mongol Empire stretched from the 


KHAN’S SUCCESSOR 
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third-eldest son, but he was 
carefully chosen as heir as 
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A 14th-century depiction 
of the coronation of 
. Genghis’s son, Ogodei 
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At the time of Genghis Khan’s death in 1227, the Mongol Empire was twice the size of 
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time - as he allowed his generals to launch attacks independently - gains were being 
made in the west. In 1240, Kiev was sacked, and Russia fell under Mongol control, and 
would remain so over the next 200 years thanks to the Golden Horde, the army of the 
west of the empire. An envoy described the scene in Kiev after the siege: “We came 
across countless skulls and bones of dead men lying about on the ground. Kiev had been 
a very large and thickly populated town, but now it has been reduced almost to nothing.” 

Europe looked set to topple, with people living in fear of the savage barbarian horde. 
Priests claimed that the Mongols were agents of Satan and their arrival would signal the 
end of days. Mongols had gone as far west as they had ever been, marching through 
miUlatet=lavar-lalem axe) (-lale Au olUl man al-Mla\Z<\sile) alm i-1a-merslI(-\oMelamW id aleal-mel-t-10 ale) m@lelele(-1m lal 2-4 p 

A power struggle ensued that threatened the Empire, until Kublai became the ‘Great 
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Mongol power. The Empire had doubled in size since the time of its creator, Genghis. 


Sea of Japan to the Caspian Sea, but 
when Khan returned to Mongolia in 
1225, he was unsatisfied. He believed 
that he been born to conquer the 
entire world, and that the blood clot 
he held as a newborn was a signal 
that he was favoured by the heavens. 
Yet, after some two decades of near- 
constant military campaigning, 
Khan was in his 60s and growing 
weaker. He feared he would die 
without fulfilling that destiny. So, the 
conquests continued right up until 
his death. He sent generals further 
into Europe and Russia, and waged 


war in Xixia once again to punish those 
who had refused to provide soldiers for 
the Khwarezm conquest. It was shortly 
after his victory there that, on 18 August 
1227, Khan died. The circumstances are 
uncertain, although one legend claims 
that his health deteriorated after falling 
from his horse - an ironic ending for 
the leader who forged a nation and the 
world’s largest contiguous empire at the 
head of a cavalry charge. 

Despised as one of the worst genocidal 
tyrants to have ever lived; admired for 
building an empire that connected east 
and west; and worshipped by some in 


Mongolia as a god, Genghis Khan has 
left his mark in nearly every civilisation. 
As well as the scars of his wars that still 
exist from Europe to China, it is said that 
one in 200 men alive today can trace 
their lineage back to him. His Empire 
may be long gone, but, in some way, he 
has achieved what he feared he never 
would - he has conquered the world. 
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Has there ever been a greater conqueror 
than Genghis Khan? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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he is one of Britain’s most iconic rulers - the last of the Tudor 
monarchs, she reigned for 44 years and saw England emerge 
as a key player on the world stage. But who was the real 
Elizabeth I? Lottie Goldfinch examines the Virgin Queen, whose 
youthful image and powerful persona helped mask a multitude of 
problems. From wars with Europe, to threats against the throne 
(and her life), and to the pursuit of everlasting beauty in the need 
to prove her strength, it was a challenging job for this lone queen, 
ruling in a man’s world. 
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SPITTING IMAGE 
Elizabeth knew 
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RISE TO POWER 
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Elizabeth’s journey to the throne was as mucha fight for 
survival as it was for power 





hen Anne Boleyn gave birth 
at Greenwich Palace on 
7 September 1533, the world 


waited expectantly for news of a healthy 
baby boy - the male heir Henry VIII 

so desperately craved. A document 
announcing the arrival of the long-awaited 
prince had already been drawn up, but 

it would have to be amended. England’s 
story changed forever with the arrival of a 
flame-haired baby girl - Elizabeth, named 
after her grandmothers. 


The birth was a disappointment. Henry, who had 
annulled his 24-year marriage to Katherine of 


UNDER SUSPICION 


PRISONER OF THE CROWN 


In 1553, nine days after Lady Jane Grey had been 
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Elizabeth at her side. But, separated by age and 
religion, the public display of unity between the 
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she set about restoring Catholicism to England, 
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persecuting those who refused to conform. As 
ATe\WASMOMIN Eo] AVASmTaleclala(e)ameempal-laavm—ualilienime)i 
Spain spread, there was widespread concern that 
myarel tcl aremyivelel (em eromele)aall atc] eave m ©) @tolu ale) items) eyo) [aF 
and Elizabeth became a natural figurehead for 
idalessiome) @) efess}| are ma alamalen Mm ceve] aac 

A series of revolts and rebellions to depose 
Mary in favour of Elizabeth took place in early 


DOING TIME» 
Elizabeth was a prisoner of 
the Tower for two months on. 


Aragon - mother of his first child, Mary 
— and overhauled the country’s religion to marry 
Anne, now had two daughters by two wives, but 
no legitimate son to secure the Tudor dynasty. 
Elizabeth’s life changed dramatically when, 
in May 1536, Anne Boleyn was beheaded on 
Tower Green. Now motherless, Elizabeth - aged 
just two years and eight months - was declared 
illegitimate and removed from the line of 
succession. Nevertheless, she was brought up in 
a style befitting a royal daughter. She received 
an impressive education - of the level normally 
reserved for male heirs — that included 
maths, languages, philosophy, 
music, needlework and art. 


Elizabeth’s age at 
the time of her 
accession 
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Elizabeth was involved, it was enough to alarm 
Mary who summoned her half-sister to court for 
interrogation and sentenced Wyatt to death. 
Despite her protestations of innocence, 
mal y4s] 0co1u aml Zoksml an] e)airel alco lamaalcwmke\wiclane)i 
London on 18 March. As she waited for the 
barge to take her to the Tower, Elizabeth wrote 
in desperation to Mary, declaring: “Il never 
practised, concealed, nor consented to anything 
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Elizabeth remained locked up in the Tower 


xe) an ayiomante)aiuarcmel ald] mila al alem aot] M=\vA[e(-)ares 
against her, she was released and placed under 


house arrest at the Royal Manor at Woodstock 
ame@d.ake)aekialiacwmc=antelialiare 
| there until April 1555. It was 
| a deeply unhappy time for 
| the young princess, who 
BAW ice) alilarcxe muomaal-mantclarele 
fre cele alelsmelarem\ Zo] kealcre 
(ol (oSs2) NVA EAYASI AN SUTSIINVANSIATSS 
igexexe) plod exe MWA1G 0m ATS) @ESTISINS) 6 
| - reluctantly on Mary’s 
part - and Elizabeth 
Wielsicli Cece meen asiaelan 
to her home at Hatfield. 


But Mary’s distrust and 
resentment of her 
Weoley ale [=)am ate) iiecile) late! 
remained strong. 


wits to survive the new regime. During 


was finally named Mary’s heir, and 


1558, after her half-sister’s death. 


Henry, meanwhile, was continuing his quest 
for a male heir, and Elizabeth’s half-brother, 
Edward, was born soon after his marriage 
to Jane Seymour. Famously, three more 
stepmothers followed in Jane’s footsteps, and 
history repeated itself in 1542, when Henry’s 
fifth wife, Catherine Howard, was beheaded. 
In eight years, Elizabeth had lost her mother 
and had three stepmothers - of whom two had 
been executed. It is then, at the age of eight, 
that she is said to have first declared she would 
never marry. 

Elizabeth found relative happiness with 
Henry’s final wife, Catherine Parr, 
who did much to reconcile Elizabeth 
and her elder sister Mary with their 
father and, in 1544, the sisters were 
reinstated in the line of succession, 
after Edward. 
But Elizabeth’s right to rule was 
in jeopardy once more when, in 1553, 
Edward — now King - named his cousin Lady 
Jane Grey as his successor. Jane was proclaimed 
Queen after Edward’s death on 6 July 1553, but 
ruled for just nine days before growing support 
for Mary persuaded her to relinquish the crown. 
Days later, Mary rode triumphantly into London 
to claim the throne, while Jane would become 
another victim of the executioner’s blade. 
A devout Catholic, Mary immediately 
set about reversing the religious reforms 
introduced by her father, leaving Elizabeth 
—a staunch Protestant — needing all her 


Mary’s increasingly unpopular 
rule, Elizabeth was twice accused 
of treason by her ever-more 
suspicious half-sister. After a 
fragile reconciliation, Elizabeth 


ascended the throne on 17 November 


Elizabeth had survived. 


LOCKED AWAY 


Elizabeth was brought 

to the Tower by boat, via 
Traitors’ Gate, in heavy 
rain. Confined in Bell Tower, 


she was allowed to exercise 
by walking along the 
battlements that joined the 
Bell and Beauchamp Towers. 









YOUNG 
PRINCESS 
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Elizabeth was 
painted when she 
was about 153. It was 
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her father, Henry VIII 
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Elizabeth as a girl, 


the simplicity of this 
excl aleialemels)il=ssmaal> 
turmoil that took 


elices mien =1ir4-lel-laens 
childhood. Her 
sumptuous gown 
and elaborate 
ReNAelilclavan nate) com alole 
every inch the Tudor 
orincess, while the 
New Testament 
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alludes to her piety. 
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MARY WHO? 


There were two Marys in Elizabeth’s 
Nikoym ekeluameyarsidiacemant=yimeyiva 
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daughter, was 26 when Mary, Queen 
of Scots, her northern relative, was 
born. Both were Catholics, but when 
idaloms@@) ad aM@lU(c\olamcclnulanicvomicean 
France in 1561, where she had lived 
since she was five, Mary | was dead 
and Elizabeth was on the throne. 
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Mary, Queen 
of Scots 


The granddaughter of Henry VIII's 
older sister, Margaret, Mary’s 
olr-)ianm kom al=¥ =t aleliiciamualcelal=m\icls 
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never met. 












FRIENDS AND FAMILY 


THE MAIN 
PLAYERS 


Anne Boleyn 


Elizabeth was haunted 
by her mother’s death 
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‘ever the same’, and 
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Henry VIII 


Elizabeth idolised the 
father she so greatly 
idawsielanle)icve melaremals) a 
speeches were littered 
with references to him. 
She often referred to 
herself as ‘the lion’s cub’. 


Edward VI 
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Edward were close, 
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lalemnace)kssieslaldicieammelel 
darlings) rolalevasialle 
suffered after Edward’s 
accession when he 
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Lady Jane Grey 


Henry VIII’s great-niece 
Lady Jane was fifth in line 
to the throne at Henry’s 
fo (=vo 14 amy -Viu alelUlel ams) alm] ale 
Elizabeth briefly resided 
together as young 
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evidence they were close. 
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Elizabeth and Dudley 
lime] ol lsiarsve mona (-laleialle 
as prisoners of the Tower, 
lal kotor am NalcmuaUlom>).4u-lal 
o)m dal=lialcciroleeasiall emis 
UyalcdateyViamelelamaat-lan, 
believe they were lovers. 
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Mary | 


mil yZslels\eaucme) (el=a 
half-sister, Mary, never 
forgave Elizabeth - she 
was the daughter of the 
WVielaatclamuviarematcle 
gaje)tc (erro al>) aunareleal-lalial 
Henry’s affections. 
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In July 1575, Elizabeth spent 





19 days with Dudley at 
Kenilworth Castle. There, 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION 
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a new tower block where 





she could stay, to arranging 


Within weeks of her accession, ambassadors were 
(olr=]aalelel glare mm kom ©) aoxscmaal=mcie] lam e)mnm als) au patchsins) acme] ee) al 
Elizabeth. Philip Il of Soain (widower of her half-sister 
Mary), Prince Frederick of Denmark, Prince Eric of 
Sweden and Charles IX of France were just a 

few of the suitors linked to Elizabeth. None 
except Philip Il were refused outright; 
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skills to avoid marriage - she always 
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discuss the matter, but never committed. 

However, there was one whom Elizabeth 
favoured: Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
Appointed Master of the Horse after Elizabeth’s 
accession, Dudley became the Queen’s closest 
(Xo) alates] aieare ale mauranlelelacme)mr-lamlalalnatclacm lave! 
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Dudley pressed Elizabeth to marry him on 
many occasions, but she feared civil war would 
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others. Whatever her feelings, she knew the match 
VVZolul(omareyenere]lalm mt ale] (ol alemr-manlelelataalcvsve(-\emne)cailela 
ally. Nevertheless, the pair remained inseparable, and 
Elizabeth referred to him as her ‘sweet Robin’. The 
100 (el=ale [oto] aM all bolol@pme)m DJU(e| (-\VAcm Il iomersl Alem aulaalele les 
that he had orchestrated her demise, put an end to any 
serious ideas of marriage between the two. No queen 
(oxo) 0] (om ol=m=)nn]e)ge)i(-\eml asin ele)esvaldr-|manle|aels)asverc]alere]h 


2 
THE VIRGIN QUEEN 


The ultimate independent woman, 
Elizabeth refused to marry 


rom the first days of 
her rule, Elizabeth 
came under intense 


pressure to marry. A female 
reigning alone was deemed 
unnatural and dangerous, 
and a queen, more than 

any woman, was seen to 
need a man to make political 
decisions, lead military campaigns 
and, most importantly, beget heirs. 
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LOVE IS IN THE AIR? 

MAIN: Elizabeth | and Robert Dudley 
enjoy each other’s company at the 
Earl’s Warwickshire home 

RIGHT: Romance blossoms between 
the pair in the 1998 film l=} F4-) oY 44) 





throughout her reign, playing one suitor 
off against another in a bid to stay single, 
yet maintaining friendly international 
relations. “I have already joined myself 
in marriage to a husband, namely the 
kingdom of England,” she declared to a 
frustrated Parliament in early 1559. 
Elizabeth’s unwillingness to marry 
has often been attributed to her traumatic 
childhood experiences, namely the fact that it 
was marriage to Henry VIII that had cost her 
mother, Anne Boleyn, her life. Elizabeth may 
not have wished to place her own fate in the 
hands of a husband. 
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aiarsmlaarelelaiemia 
exelulalelsym allo] els1aans 
19-day stay with 
Dudley is said to 
have cost - 
per day! 


Elizabeth was devoted to her country and to 
her subjects but successfully evaded marriage 
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plays, hunts and fireworks. 





THE QUESTION 
OF AN HEIR 


Elizabeth’s refusal to name an heir was an 
ongoing concern for her councillors. If the 
Queen died without an heir, the country could 
be cast into a bloody civil war as rival factions 
fought for the throne. 

In 1601, with Elizabeth still refusing to 
discuss the matter, the Queen’s senior advisor, 
Robert Cecil, entered into secret negotiations 
with James VI of Scotland, son of Elizabeth’s 
executed cousin Mary, Queen of Scots, to 
prepare in advance for a smooth accession. 

Elizabeth’s health began to fail in February 
1603 and she died on 24 March that year. 
Whether she formally named James as heir is 
still debated but it is generally accepted that, 
unable to speak, Elizabeth made a hand sign 
indicating the Scottish King as her successor. 
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A WAY 
WITH WORDS x 


PRACTICE MAKES 
PERFECT 

Ever prepared, Elizabeth 
wrote most of her speeches 
i=) 6-1-1 | mOlsin@laslalclalemel ale 
elgcleidisicve mu arcliMrel=lINVclAVA 





Elizabeth held her subjects in the | 
palm of her hand | 


“I know I have the body but of a weak and feeble woman, but Ihave | } 
the heart and stomach of a king, and of a king of England too... 
I myself will venter my royal blood; I myself will be your general, 
judge... I know that already for your forwardness you have 
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deserved rewards and crowns, and I assure you in the word of a ay | / 
prince that you shall not fail of them.” ea aa y butt 4 ant! < a bark 3 prey SIs — 
Elizabeth I to her troops amid the Spanish attack, 9 August 1588 mark of a. Ri g Ax, ys 4 —, Ky ng af 
Cat » Nt AD a eee. 
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woman’, yet assuring them 
of her courage and bravery, 
while evoking images of her 
powerful father, Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth’s way with words and her 
sense of occasion are well documented. 
At Tilbury, she called upon the soldiers’ 
patriotism to fight for God, queen and 
country, while displaying gratitude for 
s  their bravery, and playing to their 
greed by promising them riches 
» and rewards. Cleverly drawing 
» a line between herself and 
Philip I, she stated that she 
' was willing to share the fate of 
her nation, willing “to live and 
die amongst you all”. Elizabeth 
must have gained the hearts and 
chivalric determination of many that day. 


he defeat of the Spanish 
; Armada has gone down 
in history as one of Britain’s 
greatest military achievements, and 
Elizabeth’s words to her troops, one 
of the finest motivational speeches of 
all time. 
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The Spanish fleet had been defeated 
the previous day, but the threat we 
of an invasion from the 
Netherlands seemed highly 
likely, and some 4,000 men 
under Robert Dudley waited 
at Tilbury in Essex, ready to 
defend the Thames. Elizabeth 
appeared before her troops 
to rally them with her words 
and presence — for she understood 
the importance of being seen by her 
subjects — dressed in white, wearing a silver 
breastplate, and carrying the sword of state. 
The way in which she played off her 
feminine and masculine qualities is typical 
of her speeches — entreating the men to 
protect their queen, the “weak and feeble 






aiatcmalelaalels\axelmulaarsss 
Elizabeth called 
Parliament in her 
» 44-year igellela 


were among her most powerful tools. As 
a lone female in a man’s world, she had 
to constantly reinforce her sovereignty, 
shaping her image through her oratory. 
Her speeches were carefully prepared and 
rehearsed, perfecting the tone, language 
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—— Ne Elizabeth was a political puppeteer, 

perfectly capable of switching her 


_ the behaviour she wanted. As well as 


this with her aides and politicians. 
At the same time as playing the 






Elizabeth greets 
Dutch ambassadors « 
- her charm was 
recognised across 
the world 


use her feminine wiles to get her way 
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Elizabeth was a true actor, and her words 


QUEEN OF CONTROL 


attentions from person to person to get 


~ with her many suitors, she also practiced 


pure-and-innocent role, Elizabeth would 
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MAIN: The Tilbury speech was an artfully 
prepared piece of oration by Elizabeth | 
ABOVE: The warrior queen rides out to 
inspire her troops at Tilbury 


and symbolism used. To those who heard 
her, it must have felt as if Elizabeth was 
speaking directly to them. 










and, sometimes, she would simply ignore 
the problem in hand. Advisor Sir William 
Cecil bore the brunt of her moods and 
indecision: in 1560, he almost resigned over 
her reluctance to approve an invasion of 
Scotland. In this Elizabeth relented, but she 
had an unshakeable belief in her divine right 
to rule: others could offer opinions, but any 
final decision was hers to make alone. 
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mLO)'s' a DIO 4016, 
SOLVE A PROBLEM 


LIKE MARY’? 


Mary was the daughter of James V 
of Scotland and the French Mary of 
(CTUTiS<¥a ale boy WAmi a [om olo\ero] aalom@1Ul=1-) ame) 
Scotland at just six days old. After 

a failed betrothal to Elizabeth’s 
half-brother Edward, Mary married 
Francis, heir to the French throne, 
geld aaliaremeemsreelatclaremlambololmr-jnacle 
his death. Elizabeth, a new monarch 
herself, was alarmed at Mary’s return, 
fearing she would use her French 
(oXo) a arexerdle)alsmnemel(s]iaamualsmaalae)alsme)i 
miale|tclaleMe-\omualsmelcclalererelelelain-lane)i 
Henry VIII’s sister, Margaret Tudor, 
Mary was seen by many as a prime 


(@r-} date) (eme|Ul=\-yamre)andal-m atalelliamaalse)alsy 


{OO} Ns] ATOM ZIM O)aavele)aallarclaciny 
Protestant, and its new ruler was 
regarded with suspicion by some of 
her subjects. Elizabeth herself had 
stirred up trouble when, in February 
1560, she made a treaty with Scottish 
nobles opposed to Scotland’s French 
government - still under the regency 
of Mary of Guise - and sent troops 
koma ](emualclanMy-Viaarelelelamelamelatcrehyy 
truce had been achieved, the Queen 
(o) ms {eCe) Eom aT =N'.2) am ce) fale Ul sialavem alcve 
(olf }1an comm aalow mt ale] iisiamaalgelarcwmlale(a\-vep 
Mary’s marriage in 1565 to her cousin 
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, only 
iu qlaleimals)arcvemalsiaxell-liaap 

Mary’s threat continued to 
late] ale @)V.s1 au =i 4c) el-10a mo] inalelele|ammrcls 
(o[ULeX=) aksmre)] are Mee lU bi] aISHIn a aT=\VAn(-) O1URUT) 

a pretence of friendliness. Many 
English Catholics, however, refused 
to recognise Elizabeth as their 


espite being known as the Golden 
DD: Elizabeth’s reign was beset 

with problems. England had 
undergone years of religious upheaval 


(o[UL=xolamm exe) Cenval are mm aleyé 

imo ol-maalsmil(avelidiaarclas 
product of Henry’s 
aatclaatclelomuem-Valalsm=te)l-\\a0F 
Uae) amuals\ al rcli (axe. 

to recognise. 

It seemed Mary had 
iilatel I Wa exavcvamelaelererals 
Ulavelslaxece)aiaqe)miaclanmia 
ipolots Mas) al= wi (ote mom =tale|t-]alep 
begging for Elizabeth’s 
protection after being 
forced to abdicate by 
lateyamsrero)auisialare)e) (239 

Mary was kept under 
house arrest in England 
for some 19 years, but even 
Ulare(o) au lelelar]ale i <e\ (Ameo) alaraletsze. 
to cause problems for Elizabeth. 
Should Elizabeth free her 
troublesome cousin, a fellow 
aake)ats]qelairelale)|aiacxem el mGlolemme)s 
should Mary be executed to put 
el ame)ale meen al-lanualactolacte 

Elizabeth remained indecisive 
Ulald| Malai botsioMm Mie] AVANYVchsm ele [ale mae malchic> 
loxers)amece)adi ale mal |p4olelsidamcme(-lanl somalia 
a group of English Catholics - led 
ON Vay-Valaare)aNvalwytole)[ale) keane mily4-]elolaa 
gave into pressure from Parliament 
and reluctantly signed her cousin’s 
death warrant. Mary was executed 
at Fotheringhay Castle in February 
1587. Her son, James VI of Scotland, 
enjoyed a better relationship with 
Elizabeth; it was he who would 
Uli laatcl Rol NVAUlalinomaalomualge)alessme)i 
mare |tclale me lalems ree) ite] alep 


aRatsmalelanlel=\arelmciaal.<ois 
taken to execute 
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ofe) PS Temes aa 
MAIN: Mary, Queen of 
Scots prepares to be 

=) (=Yod Ud-Lo M-) mre dal-Valatelat-h'g 
oF Kia Me Cola dat-lanlelelacialia= 
LEFT: The Scottish Queen 
stands trial, after plotting 
to assassinate Elizabeth 


After waiting for Elizabeth 

- possibly in the Queen’s 
(Cr-laelslamelanndreialaalelarem sel (oles) 

- William Parry was allegedly so 


o} ms al=)an Olaasi- 1a eXc mals meee (eo malels 
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him executed. 








INNER CONFLICT 


Threats to Elizabeth’s crown, and life, came from every 
direction — from family members to rebel nobles 


Elizabeth, a Protestant queen, wanted 
to restore the Church of England once 
more. This caused untold problems, and 
required a deft hand. 


since Henry VIII established himself as 


head of the Church of England, breaking 
with the Catholic Church in Rome. Since 
then, the country had been governed 

by a Protestant king, in Edward VI, then 

a Catholic queen, in Mary I. And now 
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England’s immediate neighbour, Scotland, also 
caused Elizabeth considerable issues, mostly in 
the shape of her Catholic cousin, Mary, Queen 
of Scots. The Scottish Queen was a natural focus 
for those opposing the changes introduced by 


Elizabeth and her government. As such, there 
were a number of assassination attempts and 
plots against the English Queen throughout 
her reign. 

Elizabeth had also inherited considerable 
debts from the various wars entered into by 
her predecessors, and her very existence as a 
young, unmarried, female monarch was cause 
for concern across Europe. Hers was a troubled 
throne indeed. 





WHERE’S JAMES? 


NAVA ATILSMNAro VAR @ LU=1> 10 KO) EESIOLO) ES 
was locked up in England, her 
son James VI of Scotland had 
lelsrorolnalom ao lual-yanreareme)mual= 
idea of succeeding Elizabeth 
to the English throne. When 
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LAYING IN WAIT 

MP William Parry made a 
half-hearted attempt on 
Elizabeth’s life in 1584 
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DODGING DEATH 


THE SECRET SERVICE 
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MARCH OF THE REBELS 


THE RISING 
IN THE NORTH 


In 1569, Elizabeth faced a serious threat to her rule 
when a group of Catholic nobles from northern 
England attempted to depose her in favour of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The rebel nobles, led by Charles 
Neville, 6th Earl of Westmorland, and Thomas Percy, 
7th Earl of Northumberland, published a manifesto 
that sought to restore the Catholic Church and remove 
certain councillors close to the Queen. The rebels’ next 
move was to celebrate Mass in Durham Cathedral - an 
act of public Catholic worship prohibited by Elizabeth 
- and from there, they marched southward, gathering 
support along the way. By the time they reached 
Yorkshire, they numbered some 4,600, many armed 
and on horseback. Elizabeth, meanwhile, had raised 
forces of 7,000. 

Outnumbered, the rebels scattered into Scotland 
and Elizabeth was safe once more. But the rebellion 
did not go unpunished, and around 600 of Mary’s 
supporters were executed in York. 


NOBLE UPRISING 
A-17th-century engraving 
of the rebellion by 

northern nobles 
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The threat of assassination was a constant 
cloud over Elizabeth’s reign, but she had an 
army of men working in secret to guarantee 
AT=YaRSto] KO1AVAIN AAA S1O INA KoLAVANG 1U(21>] CO) EES T@@) ES 
ela aNclem [am =1alel (clare mm e)(e)acmelele])alsimn i |p4>] 01-1001 
became markedly more serious. October 
1583 had seen Warwickshire Catholic John 
Xo) anl=) aval items] aacssincre me lamualaetolRcvaliatemaarsy 
Queen’s life, and just a year later, Welsh 
MIPAAVAII Ito] nal oxo] a Van alole mm elex>) ame] e)e)ccvarsyale(-ven 
ehacslarclalacelelarellaremelamiarccvaldcevamne 
assassinate the monarch. 
(@Jal=me) im alow anvessimnr]aalelelsme ancien] elacmelal 

the Elizabeth’s life took place while she 
was travelling by barge down the River 
Thames. A shot was fired, missing the 

(@TUT=reYa le ohm nae) acm arelalescure]alemaliad|aleme)al-me)i 
her bargemen. 


Aware that his Queen needed protection, 
William Cecil had enlisted the skills of Francis 
Walsingham in the 1570s. This ruthless, quick- 
witted Protestant lawyer became Elizabeth's 
chief ‘soy master’. His network of informers 
(Xo) alsims] AVG NVae rola al=)acvem [aine)apatold(elamesjalemuanrelelela 
at first his reports were vague - his 
motto was “there is less danger 
HalmKsxe] alaremmetem annie lcvamuarclamnete 
little’ - Walsingham thwarted 
rWualelan)el=) ane)m ©) (e)acem @)al-mne)i (ave, 
scheme was the ‘Babington 
Plot’ of 1586, led by Sir 
Naldate)a\mstsleiare lela mre 
fate)e)(=)aarolamyalaairomciacelale| 
desire to see Mary, 
Queen ofScotsonthe “4 : 
stare] ISiamaalgelalce : Sty 
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Sir Francis Walsingham kept 
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TROUBLE WITH 


THE NEIGHBOURS 


Keeping England’s enemies close was 
key to Elizabeth’s success 










































CAA e, : urope was the centre of the world — vying to marry the English Queen. It was 
id Ig: during the 16th century. The during his reign that Spain reached the peak 
by . i Americas had been discovered of its powers: by 1580, Philip’s territories 
“20a Ogg al by Christopher Columbus in 1492, but included Portugal, Sardinia, the Netherlands, 
— latsLo Mm ave) mm'(-\mme(-\"/-\ fo) ol-Lo m=] ceanlix-Xoam elec] ER\ Naples, Milan and parts of Africa, India and 
= ot fo) am =Xevelarelanl ors] | NAM Codi dal-la-mocelel(e| the Americas. But as a prominent 
Re as . See: aaa rival the power and influence ~* Catholic power, Philip’s eyes were 
Piette, a Waser = roy mm Lt] ce) o-¥-]amecoll lal aat=s fixed on the Protestant throne of 
OR a) .: » ‘5 | - such as Spain, France [Shoted eveve M-bele MuetomanVon abllcracmer\el 
Sate nh te : \ Vie oe and England. an uneasy relationship prone to 
Be i Wet i \ | \ Bs 22° disintegrating into conflict. 
vs a) The Pope wielded England’s age-old enemy, 
oan fee immense power France, was a regular source of 
. in Catholic ea irritation during Elizabeth’s reign, 
countries, and _ and its proximity meant that it posed 
among his subjects in a major threat to the realm. Furthermore, 
Protestant realms, but — the French supported Mary, Queen of Scots’ 
the most powerful claim to the English throne, which did not 
monarch at the improve relations. 
time was Philip II Elizabeth’s foreign policy was, broadly, to 


fod of Spain, widower — avoid war. Conflicts were expensive, peace 
of Mary I, and was cheap. And England was already in debt 

one of the from earlier wars. However, the Queen was 
many suitors not totally averse to military action... 





Painted when Philio was 39, 
this portrait exudes power and 
authority. He wears the chain 
o)muare 

, an order of knights 
rele arel=\om iam ClO miuleam areola 
the sovereign consulted 
before going to war. 















FRENCH FANCY 
Elizabeth places a ring 
on the finger of the 
French Duke of Anjou 
in this image from 1581 














POWER HUNGRY 
Philip Il of Spain is 

every inch the monarch 

Tam ialem ckelade-lim eo) a Vlelatye) 
Sanchez Coello from 1566 
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THE WAR 

NEXT DOOR 
ABOVE: Irish rebel 
Hugh O’Neill, c1590 
RIGHT: English forces 
are defeated at the 
Battle of Yellow Ford 


EIRE ASPIRE 


—— 


TURNING IRELAND ENGLISH 

















At Elizabeth’s accession, Ireland was a 
troublesome mixture of Gaelic and English 
in both the political and cultural senses. 
The west and north of the country was 
oredominately Gaelic, ruled by various clans 
and chieftans, while Dublin and the south 
were mainly loyal to the English crown. 
Turning Ireland English was one of the Tudor 
dynasty’s most difficult tasks. 

Henry VIII had declared himself King 
of Ireland in 1541, and bribed many Irish 
warlords to adopt English ways. Edward VI 
and Mary | had both tried to extend English 
rule with little success. Elizabeth on the 


other hand, chose to delay any real attempts 


FLIRTING WITH THE FRENCH 


to Anglicise the country, preferring to be 
dictated by events as they arose. But an 
escalation in violence, from 1579, directed 
against English rule, forced the Queen’s hand. 
In the 1590s, a group of Gaelic Irish 
chieftains - led by Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone - rebelled against renewed attempts 
to bring Ireland under English control. 
Some 8,000 men were enlisted to O’Neill’s 
campaign, aided by forces provided by 
Philip Il of Spain. It was a force capable of 
matching Elizabeth’s army in the field, 
as it proved during a clash at Yellow 
Ford, Ulster, in 1598 - England’s 
worst-ever defeat on Irish soil. 


DIPLOMATIC ACT 


When Elizabeth acceded the throne in 1558, 
England was at war with its traditional 
enemy France. Under Mary |, England had 
been forced to surrender Calais, its last 
territory in France, and the loss was a bitter 
blow. With no resources to continue Mary’s 
battle to retake Calais, Elizabeth reluctantly 
7 \“-, conceded its loss in the Treaty of Cateau- 
Neg Cambrésis in April 1559. 
Tensions renewed between the two 
countries when France supported Mary, 
Queen of Scots’ claim to the English throne, 
but with the death of the Scottish Queen’s 
mother - the 
macialeamastelsiale 
Mire] AVRO) GLUII=) 
- in 1560, 
Elizabeth was 
iilatel Wars] e)Kom ne 
















For a while Elizabeth seemed 
enamoured of the young 
midalarela Dll .<- mem allelcar-laaiiare 
laliaamatsie after he gave 
her a frog-shaped earring. 
He was the only one of her 
suitors to court her in person, 
despite their 





negotiate, and the Treaty of Edinburgh in 
July 1560 saw the end of French rule in 
Scotland and the subsequent withdrawal of 

mi aalareiama cele) ess 

Elizabeth was a shrewd ruler, however, and 
knew that she needed to ally with France to 
counter an even greater enemy: Spain, whose 
ruler, Philip Il, wished to restore the Catholic 
faith to England. 

Tam aalcwl boy AO loom Komr- (eho) a(eomualomaci(ohale)arsiall® 
between the countries even further, Elizabeth 
eYalme)aevem|aimemante|adtslelsmalexeelure1d(e)alcm’\ al Gal ml &-]alel sy 
DIU <=me)my-N(=yalee) amODIUl (ome) my-Vallole micelanitoyAcd > 
son of Catherine de Medici, Queen Mother of 
mie) alecvare Alem e)gelual-)ancomal- Mm a-laleam «laren 

yN id atol0 re] ama atom ey-|iaxel (em arelan ante] qavAmaarcmreyare 
(oXol] aasiall OM=yalsie] axe ma ar-land aroma emeelelalaarsss 
dlaatcliatsxe madlelareihvarclalemelalincvemslel-lialsiare 
(oxo) nalaareyam=yalslaanyA 


aRarsmeo-amlamenliiielars 
(o} ms olel0 ale iswmsiel=laie 
Olam clasmelelalare) 
Elizabeth's 
reign 


THE NETHERLANDS 


AIDING THE 
DICRIO BONG) = 


Tala bolots oan a=) el=)|1(e) aleci"\.2) olan ualaele lel amaars 
Nel a=) ate] alehserelsm BLU i nel alma) l=) Sm celele| alan ke) 
free themselves from the rule of Philip II 
(o) ms) Ce] [AAW LALO MN colours aesvanl eal aremeemell-lanl® 
fo fo) iame)amaalsMs) ©) aat- (em) mm Otol Al alsian im @ol el eclarern 
of Protestantism) in several regions. As 
a Protestant, Elizabeth was sympathetic 
to the Dutch plight and, in 1585, sent an 
miareliKsia is] dn a\/axe) ma nle) acm sarc] am m@l0L@mant-lam (cre 
by Robert Dudley to aid the rebel cause. 
The move was risky. Although the English 
laYeleomm olsxolamsxevel 21a hassle] ©) ele)ad|aremaalsmDlUlcels 
1K@) au nats] ANVANY Lots] asian ©1010) [Komcie] ©) ele) ame) mnal= 
revolt could provoke Spain into war with 
myae|tc]are mw Welle) Kola atelalemcre) Uae) am colsm cave [Ul laste, 
and, with this in mind, Elizabeth entered 
into secret peace talks with Spain, while 
(Xo) alaialeliare mae e)ce)vreromnaliiitslavmciele) ele)amne) 
the Dutch rebels. 
BYU Tol (=\Vam ale i\=\\k2) mm atcl@ el aalslaulelsteismre] ale 
enraged his Queen by accepting the post 
of Governor General of the Netherlands, 
(oXo)anlanliaaiaremallaaksys)imrslalem alate] olalemmnemuats 
conflict. But as Elizabeth became 
Hatelgxcksiiale Nana) ieerts/alancemee)ealaalis 
laakedal=\vare] ale ma cele) ekcm moma arom a=) el) 
cause, the English campaign 
faltered and Dudley finally 
ige)dUraal-vommem male] i-lalep 
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BURNING IDEA 
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conflicts to see English fireships in 
action. So successful were they, that the 
navy used them for centuries after. The 
fireshios used were often stripped-down 
warships or merchant vessels. 
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of Spanish sailors and 
soldiers who failed to 
make it back 
to Spain 


| ALL AT SEA 


BATTLE SHIPS 


England’s navy meets the ‘invincible’ 
fleet at Gravelines 





When Philip II launched his Armada 
against Elizabeth in 1588, he was 
confident of success. Spanish ships 


numbered up to 150 vessels - the 
largest fleet ever seen in Europe - and 
Philip’s army and navy totalled some 


30,000 men. He seemed invincible. 
But English naval tactics and a 


Bnatedebael Wieh bhaleleta attack ferocious Atlantic storm saw the 


Spanish ships all but destroyed, and 





less than half of Philip’s original fleet 


from ad jaereaal with ad plan... made it home to Spain. It was England’s 


- and Elizabeth’s - finest hour. 
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- then Europe’s most powerful country. The two 
countries were officially at war from 1585 until after the 
Queen’s reign. Elizabeth, along with other European powers, 
sought to control Philip Il and the Catholic threat he posed. | a7 Ved =e) FS 
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The two countries had been briefly united by the marriage of Mary I and respective fleets in 1588... 
Philip If in 1554, but any influence Philip may have had over England 
ended with Mary’s death four years later, and his subsequent offer of 
marriage to Elizabeth had been refused outright soon after her accession. 
Nevertheless, Philip was determined to complete what he described 
as his ‘Enterprise of England’ and, by late 1585, had decided upon his 
invasion plans: he would send a huge 
fleet of ships to the Netherlands, where 
the Duke of Parma was commanding 
the Spanish army during its attempted 
conquest of that country. Once the 
Armada had reached the Netherlands, 
the huge ships would ferry Parma and 
his army to England where they would 
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TEMPESTUOUS SEAS 


With the decision to abandon the attack made, the 
Spanish fleet sails north around Scotland and down 
the west coast of Ireland to return to Spain. Howard 
and his fleet pursue the Armada for three days until 
it becomes clear that it is leaving. But bad storms 
mean that many Spanish ships are wrecked on the 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland, and less than half of 
the fleet is believed to have made it home. 




















BATTLE ENSUES 


On 29 July, the 
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Spanish Netherlands. The 
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HOME 
AT LAST 


| The badly damaged 
Spanish fleet limps 
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Spain’s rule of the 

| seas was over. 
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| THE ARMADA IS SIGHTED 


On 19 July, an English ship spots the Armada and hastens back 
to England where beacons are lit along the coast to warn of its 
approach. A day later, the Spanish fleet is spotted from Lizard 
Point on the southern tip of Cornwall. A small fleet of English ships, 
under the command of Admiral Charles Howard, sails out into the 
Plymouth Sound to disrupt the Armada’s progress, but does little to 
halt its course. According to legend, Francis Drake, Vice Admiral of 
the English navy, was playing bowls on Plymouth Hoe when he was 
warned of the Spaniards’ approach. He is said to have commented 
that there was time to finish the game and defeat the Spaniards. 

















SETTING SAIL 


The Spanish Armada 
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28 May 1588, taking a 
full two days for the 
entire fleet to leave port. 
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SIMON BOLIVAR 


PARIS 1804 
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his was an unlikely location and 
he was an unlikely revolutionary. 
Yet from his vantage point on the 
Roman hill of Monte Sacro, on a 
hot August day in 1805, a wealthy 
young Venezuelan by the name of 
Simon Bolivar announced his intention to fight 
for independence for his home country, to form 
a republic free to determine its own future. 
Gazing down over the remnants and ruins 
of the Roman Empire, the 22-year-old Bolivar 
held out his arm and made a pronouncement 
that would directly shape the future of an 
entire continent. He had no pulpit to speak 
from, no mass audience hushed to hear every 
word. “I swear before you,” the young idealist 
announced to his sole travelling companion, 
“that I will not let my arm rest, not give my 
soul repose, until I have broken the chains that 





HUGO CHAVEZ, FORMER 


PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA 


In his early twenties, Simon adiitan s ee Sa 


HISTORY’S GREATEST LEADERS 


After the short-lived First 
Republic of Venezuela in 
1812, Bolivar regrouped 
and led a march from 
neighbouring New Granada 
(modern-day Colombia) 
right to the Venezuelan 
capital Caracas in order to 
re-establish the republic. 


oppress us by order of the Spanish authorities.” 
From this vantage point - and with the clear 
eyes that distance provides - the young idealist 
dedicated himself to the dissolution of colonial 
rule in South America many thousands of miles 
away. Little would Bolivar have known that, 

two centuries later, he would still be seen as the 
godfather of Latin America as we know it today. 

Born into privilege and wealth in Caracas 
in 1783, the young Simon Jose Antonio de la 
Santisima Trinidad Bolivar y Palacios Ponte y 
Blanco was orphaned at a young age; his colonel 
father passed away when the infant was only 
two years old, while his mother died before he 
reached the age of nine. 

The premature deaths of both parents 
changed the direction of Bolivar’s life - and 
therefore became highly significant to Latin 
American history. After a number of ill-fitting 


“Pm far from comparing myself with 


our father Bolivar. Pm a microscopic 
soldier next to the giant” 
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1813 THE ADMIRABLE CAMPAIGN 


On the way, in the city of 
Trujillo, Bolivar issues his 
Decree of War to the 
Death: “Spaniards and 
Canarians, count on death, 
even if indifferent, if you 
do not actively work in 
favour of the independence 
of America.” 
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Simon Bolivar’s statue 
in kingston, Jamaica 


guardianships, he was placed under the tutelage 
of Don Simon Rodriguez, the mentor who 
would — through the works of great libertarian 
thinkers like Locke, Rousseau and Montesquieu 
— expose this man of privilege to the notion of 
universal liberty and freedom. Indeed, it was 
Rodriguez who was the travelling companion 
on that summer’s day in Rome, the tutor whose 
influence came to yield, over the next two 
decades, extraordinary fruit. 


THE FIRST REVOLT 


After his extensive travels in Europe, in 1807 
Bolivar — by then a widower, despite his tender 
years — returned to his native Venezuela where, 
having had extensive military training as a 
teenager, he took command of an army unit. 
Three years later, the Spanish authorities 

in Caracas were overthrown and a junta 
established. In search of both recognition of 
the independence cause and arms to fortify 

the struggle, Bolivar returned to Europe. While 
unsuccessful in his primary purpose, he arrived 
back in South America with Francisco de 
Miranda, a pro-independence activist living in 
exile in Britain, who would become head of the 
republic when Venezuela’s independence was 


“I deny 
being a 
visionary. 
Let us 

lay the 
cornerstone 
of American 
freedom 
without fear. 
To hesitate 
Is to perish” 
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Spanish aggression. The letter is 
also a thinly veiled invitation for 
Britain, the most powerful nation of 
the time, to add its weight to the 
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GABRIEL GARCIA MARQUEZ, 


COLOMBIAN WRITER 


“Bolivar imagined Latin America as 


an autonomous and unified alliance. 
He had a very nice phrase for it - ‘We 
are like a small mankind of our own’” 





declared in 1811. But this First Republic was 
short-lived. With power split across a federal 
system of government, royalist factions loyal to 
the Spanish were able to undermine republican 


unity, and colonial rule returned in August 1812. 


Bolivar himself became a key player in the 
struggle to restore the Venezuelan republic. 
While exiled in Cartagena in neighbouring 
New Granada, he formally reiterated his 
ambitions for the overthrow of Spanish rule 
in his Cartagena Manifesto. In 1813, as head 
of a New Granadan military force, Bolivar led 
the Admirable Campaign, an overpowering 
march on Caracas that resulted in the Second 
Venezuelan Republic. Again, though, royalist 
forces regrouped and retook the Venezuelan 
capital the following year. 


This military and political see-sawing 
was becoming familiar. Another Bolivar-led 
campaign, this time in New Granada, saw 
his forces take control of Bogota in late 1814; 
however, within a few months, royalist advances 
forced him into exile again, this time in the 
sanctity of the Caribbean. While there, Bolivar 
wrote his famous Letter From Jamaica, in which 
he outlined his vision for South America and 
the desired political landscape in the post- 
colonial world. It was one that held pragmatism 
ahead of idealism: “Do not adopt the best 
system of government,” he wrote, “but the one 
that is most likely to succeed.” 

In order to achieve his goals, Bolivar set about 
persuading foreign powers to offer up aid for his 
assault on the might of the Spanish Empire. His 





campaigning was largely unsuccessful, save for 
assistance offered by Haiti, a republic previously 
colonised by both Spain and France. Returning 
to Venezuela with these Haitian materials 
and manpower, Bolivar quickly established 
himself as the leader of the independence 
movement, unafraid to show his strength 
among his contemporaries (an example being 
the execution of fellow high-ranking republican 
Manuel Piar). 

With a Third Republic soon declared 
and Bolivar sworn in as President, he was 
determined to maintain the momentum 
of independence, setting his sights on the 
liberation of New Granada. Leading a modest 
army over the border, the campaign saw 
arguably his most famous military victory, at 
the Battle of Boyaca, where a large swathe of 
royalist soldiers surrendered. With Bogota and 
the rest of New Granada soon under republican 
control, Bolivar drew up a blueprint for the 
union of Venezuela and New Granada to create a 
new country - Gran Colombia. Ratified in 1819, 
Bolivar was elected head of state. 

After the Spanish withdrawal from Colombia 
— and as with later independence movements, 
such as in Africa in the early 1960s or Eastern 
Europe at the turn of the 1990s — the tide gates 
opened for other countries to declare an end 
to colonial rule. Although not inevitable - and 
only achieved by sharp military thinking and 
heavy bloodshed - the dominoes toppled 
in a comparatively short space of time. In » 
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1822, the end of Spanish rule in Ecuador saw 
the newly independent territory added to Gran 
Colombia. Two years later, Bolivar-led forces 
liberated Peru, where its congress declared the 
Venezuelan to be the new republic’s leader, 
making him simultaneously the head of state of 
two South American nations. In addition, the 
subsequent liberation of Upper Peru led to the 
formation of the Republic of Bolivar - what we 
now know as Bolivia. 


INIQUITY AND DISPARITY 


With separate republican forces liberating 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, Spanish rule had 
been erased from South America. But unifying 
Gran Colombia, spread over a large geographical 
area, was a difficult task. Furthermore, the 
socio-political changes that Bolivar drew up 
couldn’t necessarily be described as particularly 
revolutionary. Boxed-in by the political lie of 
the land, he couldn’t jeopardise this new-found 
independence by overhauling society and 
incurring the wrath of the still-economically 
dominant elites. South America remained 
pockmarked by iniquity and disparity. In 1828, 
Bolivar - with an almost audible sigh - wrote 

of his frustrations. “In Colombia, there is an 
aristocracy of rank, office and wealth, equivalent 
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At the age of 47, Bolivar die from 
tuberculosis, the same yea ! 


by its influence, its pretensions and 
its pressure on the people, to the 
most despotic aristocracy of titles 
and birth in Europe... In spite of all 
their liberalism, they prefer to regard the lower 
classes as their perpetual serfs.” 

Bolivar’s political manoeuvring was often 
a wobbly tightrope walk between offering 
democracy and retaining the singularity of 
authority. If idealism loaded the gun, it was 
pragmatism that fired the trigger. An early 
illustration of this is found when one analyses 
his approach to the issue of slavery during the 
wars of independence. Although undoubtedly 
an abolitionist, Bolivar nonetheless tied slaves’ 
freedom to conscription into his armed forces 
to bulk up his troops in the fight against royalist 
forces loyal to Spain. Political theory rarely 
dovetailed with the realpolitik. 

Bolivar was never a believer in pure 
democracy, increasingly advocating life-long 


presidencies and the right to appoint successors. 


The president of any political system should 
be, he believed, “the Sun which, fixed in its 
orbit, imparts life to the Universe”. The Great 
Liberator was offering only partial liberation, 
believing elections to be “the greatest scourge 
of republics [that] produce only anarchy”. 





Indeed, Bolivar would go one step further. In 
1828, in an attempt to prevent the splintering 
of Gran Colombia and strengthen the central 
government’s hand, he named himself dictator, 
a move that merely stoked the dissatisfaction of 
his opponents and made him the target of an 
unsuccessful assassination attempt. 

But, despite the ultimate dissolution of 
Gran Colombia in 1830, Bolivar will be forever 
remembered as the principal driver of South 
American independence, the architect of the 
continent’s post-colonial identity. Six countries 
— Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia — owe their self-determination both 
to his theories of pan-Americanism and to his 
military strategy in overpowering the Spanish. 

But when he died from tuberculosis in 
December 1830 at the age of 47, Bolivar was 
embittered by thwarted ambition. The idealism 
so passionately articulated by the young man 
on that Rome hillside 25 years earlier had been 
tempered and soured. But throughout his 
struggles, Bolivar’s commitment hadn’t wavered 
an inch, his hands-on style of leadership driven 
by both reason and passion. 

Streets, squares, cities, countries and 


OLIVER TAMBO, SOUTH AFRICAN 
ANTI-APARTHEID POLITICIAN 
“(Nelson Mandela and Simon Bolivar 


currencies continue to be named after this son 
of Caracas. His were an action-packed 47 years, 
a life defined by commitment and dedication to 
the cause. He fought until the last, as recalled by 
his confidant Daniel F O’ Leary, who likened the 
final hours of the great Venezuelan to “the last 
embers of an expiring volcano, the dust of the 
Andes still on his garments”. © 


stand out for the similarities of 
their lives and understanding 
of their times” 
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Bolivar was prepared to die for 
what he believed: “If my death 
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peace to my tomb” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
FHROM RAIL SPLIT FER TO 
GREA! EMANCIFATOR 


Jonny Wilkes investigates how Abraham Lincoln - in 
paying the ultimate sacrifice for his country - became 
a symbol of hope for all people 


















APRIL 1861 
THE FIRST SHOTS 


On 12 April, Confederate forces fire shells 
on the besieged Union-held Fort Sumter in 
South Carolina’s Charleston Harbour, after 
Lincoln announces his intentions to resupply 
the sea fort. The bombardment fizzles out 
after 34 hours, with no casualties other than 
a fort mule, but the incident signals the start 
of the American Civil War. 
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The tall, slim country lawyer Abraham Lincoln faces the 
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intense debates, the two clash over slavery in the new 
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NOVEMBER 1860 r 
SPLIT OPINION 


As the Republican Party candidate, Lincoln 
takes on Douglas again, this time for the 
presidency. Thanks to his support in the North, 
which holds far more influence in presidential 
elections than the South, Lincoln wins 
comfortably on 6 November. Before he takes 
office in March 1861, however, seven southern 
states secede and form the Confederate 
States of America. 


hat does Abraham 
Lincoln mean to us 
today? In the century 
and a half or so since 
his assassination 
and the end of the 
American Civil War, countless images of the 
16th President of the United States have been 
endlessly shaped, discussed and celebrated. 

So should we remember him as the great 


Lincoln’s image 
has transcended 
the reality of his 
mortal life and 
actions so that he 
isn’t just the great 
emancipator and 
saviour of the 
union, but the very embodiment of democracy, 
the exemplification of an ideal United States and 





laid the foundations for the global power of the 


statesman whose actions of freeing the slaves the supreme martyr. US in the 20th century. 
and preserving the union have come to define It was in the crucible of the American Civil 
the US? Is he the eloquent orator whose words War where these immortal reputations were DISUNITED STATES 


and speeches, without the stain of ego or 
self-interest, continue to inspire? Or is it right 
to look past his deeds and commend the man 

— the slightly awkward figure too tall for his 
time, with a wicked sense of humour, a humble 
outlook on life and, of course, his signature 
beard, stovepipe hat and the familiar creases 

of worry permanently etched into his face? 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
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forged. Lincoln spent four gruelling years - 

the last of his life - driven, almost obsessively, 
by one goal. The war didn’t begin as a moral 
crusade against the evils of slavery. In Lincoln’s 
eyes, the ultimate aim was always to keep the 
country united. He was willing to go to extreme 
measures and pay a heavy price to achieve it, 
and that unwavering commitment and sacrifice 


BARACK OBAMA, 44TH PRESIDENT 


“In his rise from poverty, his capacity to 


overcome loss and remain determined in 
the face of defeat - we see a fundamental 
element of the American character.” 





For years before the war, the country was 
divided by the issue of slavery. Businessmen and 
politicians in the South, the cotton-producing 
hub of the world, were angered by progressive 
voices from the North, one of which was 
Lincoln. Although no abolitionist, he was an 
anti-slavery advocate. As someone who grew 
up on the frontiers - a tough, meagre existence 
where everyone worked for themselves - 
Lincoln was uncomfortable that slavery 
benefited from the labour of others. It was a 
pragmatic view that he held for some 20 years 
spent either as a successful country lawyer in 
Illinois or as an elected official before rising to 
national prominence in 1858. 

When Illinois Senator Stephen Douglas 
introduced the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, 
which allowed the extension of slavery to 
new territories, Lincoln spoke out against 
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NOVEMBER 1861 
TRENT AFFAIR 


When the USS San Jacinto intercepts a small 
British mail ship named RMS Trent, two 
Confederate diplomats are found aboard, 
~~ on their way to Britain and France to seek 

> financial support for the war effort. Lincoln 


—* skilfully averts an international incident by 
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the legislation, most famously declaring 

that “a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe the government cannot 

endure permanently half slave and half free.” 
Lincoln espoused his fervent opposition in 

his widely circulated debates against Douglas 
(a masterclass in his oratorical skills), which 
earned him the presidential nomination for the 
newly formed Republican Party. This was the 
last provocation the South was going to stand. 


THE SOUTH RISES UP 
Between Lincoln’s election victory 
on 6 November 1860 and his 
inauguration four months later, 
South Carolina and six other 
states seceded from the Union 
and created their own republic, 
the Confederate States of America. 
These seven were later joined 

by four further slave states. The 
President-elect had three options 
to deal with this schism - accept 
it, make sweeping concessions to the South, 

or refuse to recognise the Confederacy’s 
legitimacy. For Lincoln, division was “the 
essence of anarchy” and a threat to the free 
government and liberty on which the US was 
built. So it came as little surprise when he 
vowed to “make one vast grave yard of the valley 
of the Mississippi — yes of the whole South, if 

I must - to maintain, preserve, and defend the 
Union and Constitution in all their ancient 
integrity”. And so began the deadliest chapter 
in US history. 





releasing the men, who fail to achieve any 
support in Europe. 


From the opening salvo at Fort Sumter in 
April 1861 to the surrender of the Confederate 
forces by General Robert E Lee in April 1865, 
it’s estimated that approximately 750,000 men, 
women and children died as fierce fighting 
spread across the country. Initially, the North 
had believed that one major victory would be 
all that was needed to Knock the stuffing out of 
the rebellious southerners. They had superior 
numbers and all the resources to sustain a war in 
the industrial age, from factories to newspapers. 

But in the first major Battle at Bull Run 
in July 1861, Union forces were humiliated. 


“If | were two-faced, 
would | be wearing 


this one?” 


Abraham Lincoln 


Congressmen and their wives, who had 
accompanied the army with picnic hampers 
to enjoy the spectacle, were forced to flee when 
the ramshackle Union troops retreated. 

As battles raged throughout 1862, Lincoln 
worked to be a powerful commander-in-chief. 
Other than a stint as captain of a militia in 
the 1830s, he had little military experience 
but, much the same way he taught himself to 
read, write and grasp the basics of law, Lincoln 
learned military tactics by reading voraciously. 
He woke before dawn and spent hours in 











SELF-MADE MAN 


FROM A LOG 
CABIN TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


As President, Abraham Lincoln was 
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Determined not to have the same 
life as his father, Lincoln taught 
himself to read and write. He would 
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telegraph offices awaiting news from his 

officers. Any bad news could send the President 

into a slump - vulnerable, as he was, to attacks 
of depression. 

The powers of the federal government were 
expanded, decisions were made 
without Congress, he suspended the 
legal precedent of habeas corpus 
— allowing him to arrest suspected 
Confederate sympathisers - and 
he introduced a new form of paper 
currency, the ‘greenback’, to pay for 
Union armies. 

Arguably his greatest political 
achievement, though, was in 
controlling his cabinet. He brought together 
rivals within the Republican Party, including 
the brilliant ‘conservative’ William H Seward as 

Secretary of State, and the star of the ‘radical’ 

faction, Salmon P Chase, as Secretary of the 

Treasury. Lincoln adroitly juggled his team of 

rivals, keeping everyone on side and on message. 

On 22 September 1862, that message 

changed. Lincoln announced that if the 

opposition states had not returned to the 

Union by 1 January 1863, he would issue a 

proclamation freeing all the slaves in 
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¢ Confederate territory. He had been waiting 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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@ “FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS AGO 


In just 272 words, Lincoln delivers his Gettysburg Address - one of the 
most symbolically important speeches in history - on 19 November 
some four months after a Union victory at the je] foYere \Va=f-} aa (-We} j , 


Gettysburg. The speech was heard b 
Civil V , y only a few th 
Proclamation is issued on 1 January, oLUiMA ETM ol dlalicYoRey Ye folKjaa|ollix-ve| vonage SHETnoE eee, 


freeing all slaves in Confederate-controlled 4 reunited country, a place of liberty and equality. 
regions. On signing the decree, Lincoln Rox : 
comments that “I never, in my life, felt | 
more certain that | was doing right than 
I do in signing this paper”. A year later, 
Congress passes the 13th Amendment, 
abolishing slavery and freeing between 
three and four million black people. 
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JANUARY 1863 
FREEING THE SLAVES 


In a momentous move for Lincoln and the 
American Civil War, the Emancipation 
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one couldn’t be achieved without the other. 
That was the sentiment of Lincoln’s iconic 
Gettysburg Address, where the President 
promised: “We here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain - that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom - and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not 


the President and was given overall command 
in early 1864. It was Grant who accepted the 
Confederate surrender on 9 April 1865. But, 
even though the end of the horrific, costly war 
was finally in sight with the Union secured, 
Lincoln’s work was far from done. 

His second presidential election victory 


to drop the news of the Emancipation 
Proclamation for months, but Seward had 
persuaded him to wait until a great Union 
victory so that it wouldn’t look like an act of 
desperation. It was a savvy move and the victory 
eventually came at Antietam, one of the largest 
and bloodiest battles of the war. 


A UNITED GOAL 


“My paramount object in this struggle is to 

save the Union and is not either to save or 
destroy slavery,” Lincoln had declared earlier 
in the conflict. “If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, | would do it.” Yet, 
the Emancipation Proclamation drastically 
changed the North’s position in the war, so that 
preserving the Union and freeing the slaves 
were now the same goal. From that point on, 


STEVEN SPIELBERG, 
DIRECTOR OF LINCOLN (2012) 
“The two great things he did, to end 


perish from the Earth.” 

There was also a practical benefit for Lincoln; 
200,000 freed slaves joined the Union army to 
fight for the ‘Great Emancipator’, a significant 
factor in swaying the momentum from South 
to North. In April 1864, Lincoln’s all-or-nothing 
commitment to saving the Union through 
emancipation bore more fruit as he cajoled 
Congress into passing the 13th Amendment, 
abolishing slavery throughout the land. 

By then, Lincoln also had the general he 
desperately wanted for the Union armies. Men 
such as George McClellan, Ambrose Burnside, 
Joseph Hooker and George Gordon Meade 
had all failed to implement the war Lincoln 
desired - a relentless attack that would stretch 
the Confederate forces and not let up until the 
job was done. But Ulysses S Grant impressed 


slavery and the Civil War, were for the 
good and in the name of the people. 
He put people ahead of politics.” 
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assured him that he was the man not just to 
save the Union from the brink, but to rebuild 
it, bigger and better. It was not to be. Having 
tasted peace in his still-united country for 
only five days, Lincoln was shot and killed 
by a fanatically loyal supporter of the South, 
John Wilkes Booth, while at the theatre. 
As the country mourned, sermons across 
the US preached of how Lincoln made the 
same sacrifice as Jesus Christ — dying for the 
absolution of the sins. Lincoln’s body travelled 
from Washington DC to Illinois by train. 
Millions flocked to the rail tracks to watch it 
pass, weeping for the loss of ‘Father Abraham’. 
So, what does Abraham Lincoln mean to 
people today? Whether peering up at the 
Lincoln Memorial or at Mount Rushmore, or 
staring into the powerfully melancholic eyes 
of his photograph, it is easy to feel that here is 
a man who is now so much more than a man. 
Like the freed slaves who worshipped his name, 
many see Lincoln as an incorruptible symbol 
—a beacon for humankind. & 


(©) i) WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
To what extent was Lincoln’s anti-slavery stance 
motivated by moral principles? 


email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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the reconstruction of the United States. His second | ; - a ee Pee 
inaugural address, a poetic powerhouse, declares: AbdDranamMm LIncoin, the Gettysburg Adaress 
“With malice towards none, with charity for all, 

with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 

the right, let us strive to finish the work we are in.” 

Lincoln, however, wouldn’t live to see the rebuilding 

of the nation he had striven to preserve. | weg 
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FIER PEOPLE 


The Underground Railroad saved thousands from the hell of slavery, 
but one name will always stand out as the symbol of courage, 
selflessness and freedom, writes Jonny Wilkes 
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| HARRIET TUBMAN 


he had escaped from hell. The 
hell of bondage, racism, terror, 
degradation, back-breaking work, 
beatings and whippings that 
marked the life of a slave in the 
United States. Harriet Tubman 
ran away from her Maryland plantation and 
trekked, alone, nearly 90 miles to reach the free 
state of Pennsylvania. The treacherous journey 
meant travelling at night through woods and 
across streams, with little food, and fearing 
anyone who would happily send her back to 
her owners to collect a reward. 

If not for a clandestine network of routes and 
safe houses, organised to aid ‘fugitive slaves’ 
heading north, Tubman may have never made 
it to Philadelphia. “When I found I had crossed 
that line, I looked at my hands to see if I was the 
same person,” she recalled of her 1849 escape. 
“There was such a glory over everything. The 
Sun came like gold through the trees and over 
the fields, and I felt like I was in heaven.” 

The Underground Railroad delivered Tubman 
to a place where she could live relatively safe 
from bondage, yet while others faced brutality 
and despair, she would risk her life as the 
network’s most famous conductor. Tubman 
escaped hell, only to turn and walk back into it. 





STRENGTH AND COURAGE 


Araminta Ross, Tubman’s birth name, 
would have been put to work on her owners’ 
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plantation in Dorchester County, Maryland, 
almost as soon as she learned to walk. Her 
eight brothers and sisters faced the same 
brutal introduction to their lives as slaves. 

The exhausting field work, and long hours of 
domestic service as a maid and later a cook, left 
her malnourished and occasionally ill. Like the 
millions of slaves in America, the young Minty 
became all-too familiar with horrific physical 
and emotional abuse from her masters. While 
working as a nursemaid at the age of just five 
or six — thought to have been around 1825-30 

— she was whipped and beaten as punishment 
whenever the baby cried. 

Yet from Minty’s violent early years came a 
devout Christian faith, built on being read Bible 
stories by her mother, as well as a remarkable 
strength, courage and willingness to put herself 
in danger to help others. These qualities served 
her so well on the Underground Railroad, but 
almost led to her death as a child. 

One day, when she had been sent to fetch 
supplies from a dry goods store, Minty found 
herself caught between a slave who had left his 
plantation without permission and his pursuing 
overseer. Not only did she refuse orders to 
help restrain the runaway, but she blocked the 
white man’s path, causing him to hurl a heavy 
weight in frustration. It struck Minty in the 


head, knocking her unconscious in a bloody 
heap. With no medical care forthcoming for a 
damaged slave, Minty suffered from seizures, 
sudden sleeping episodes similar to narcolepsy, 
and began having vivid religious visions. These 
continued throughout her life (although she 
claimed them to be premonitions from God). 
Her head injury elicited no sympathy from 

her owners, who put her right back to work 
following a failed attempt to sell her. 

Years rolled by with no relief from the 
terrible conditions, though all the hours of hard 
labour made Minty surprisingly strong for her 
diminutive five-foot frame. It was about 1844 
when she became Harriet Tubman — having 
married a free black named John Tubman and 
choosing to adopt her mother’s first name - yet 
it was a further five years before she took her 
first steps to freedom. 

What makes Tubman’s escape from slavery 
more extraordinary is that she had to do it 
twice. On 17 September 1849, she headed 
north with two of her brothers, only to return 
to the plantation when Harry and Ben had 
second thoughts. Instead of going on without 
them, Tubman made sure they got back before 
making her second attempt. On foot, the 90- 
mile journey could have taken her anywhere 
between one and three weeks. 


“Tubman escaped hell, only to 







turn and walk back into It” 
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BRIDGE TO FREEDOM 
THIS IMAGE: Tubman escorting escaped 
slaves into Canada LEF/: A photograph 
of Tubman taken between 1871 and 
1876, when she was in her 50s 


BOUND AND DETERMINED ee 
THIS IMAGE: Slaves leaving for work in 
fields on a plantation in South Carolina : 
BELOW: Rewards were offered to anyon 
who could return a runaway slave 


But soon after reaching Philadelphia and 
proclaiming it to be “heaven”, Tubman came 
to the realisation that her work had only just 
begun - she now wanted to rescue her family 
and friends from the evils of slavery too. So in 
1850, she travelled back down to Maryland in 
order to bring back her niece Kessiah and her 
husband, and their two daughters. 

That was the first of 13 trips Tubman made as 
a ‘conductor’ of the Underground Railroad over 
the next decade (some accounts say she went as 
many as 19 times). Her success with using and 
expanding the network to get escaped slaves 
to safety led leading abolitionist William Lloyd 
Garrison to call her “Moses of her people”. It 
is thought that she rescued around 300 slaves 
directly - including some of her brothers, 
their families and her own parents - and gave 
instructions to help dozens more. Tubman used 
to boast that she never lost a single passenger. 

Being a conductor meant walking through 
Slavery territory, where she could be snatched 
by armed slave hunters, meaning Tubman 
voluntarily risked her life each time. It only 
became more dangerous with the Fugitive 
Slave Act, which meant escaped slaves could 
be captured in the North and returned to their 
owners. As this led to a rise in black people, 
slave and free, being abducted, even the free 
states increasingly became an unsafe final 
destination for the Underground Railroad. 
Tubman, therefore, had to find routes to British- 
owned Canada. Yet her fortitude and belief that 
God watched over her never wavered. Fellow 
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conductor William Still once wrote of Tubman: 
“Great fears were entertained for her safety, but 
she seemed wholly devoid of personal fear.” 

Time and time again, the uneducated, 
illiterate Tubman proved her ingenuity to keep 
Slaves in her care safe and fed on the long 
journey. She would often travel in winter, when 
the nights were longer, and set off with her 
‘passengers’ on a Saturday evening - as runaway 
notices wouldn’t appear in newspapers until 
Monday morning. While on route, Tubman 
carried a pistol, both for defence and to keep the 
Slaves going. “You'll be free or die,” became her 
resolute message. 

Tubman became the Underground Railroad’s 
most famous conductor, known to abolitionists 
and activists, such as John Brown. Before his 
doomed 1859 raid on Harpers Ferry in the hopes 
of sparking a slave revolt, he consulted who he 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, ABOLITIONIST 


AND FRIEND OF TUBMAN’S 


“| know of no one who has willingly 
encountered more perils and hardships to 
serve our enslaved people” 





RAILROAD RHYTHM 
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songs had secret messages in the lyrics, 
which helped slaves find their way to 
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dubbed ‘General Tubman’, and allegedly wanted 
her to be part of the attack. Such was Tubman’s 
reputation that she bought a small piece of land 
near Auburn, New York - where she lived with 
her elderly parents, who she rescued in one 

of her final trips - from anti-slavery senator 
(and future Secretary of State under Abraham 
Lincoln) William H Seward. 


HEROISM AND POVERTY 
Although the Underground Railroad essentially 


ended when the American Civil War broke out 
in 1861, it did not signal the last of Tubman’s 
heroic deeds. Never thinking of her own well- 
being, she served in the Union Army as a cook, 
laundress and nurse, tending to wounded 
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up and down America in tunnels (not in — — —=—$ 
the early 19th century, at least) but refers | 
to a system of hidden routes, there to help 
escaped slaves reach the free states of the 
North or Canada. Guides led them along the 
indirect routes, which often meant walking 
through the wilderness, crossing rivers 
and climbing mountains to avoid 
detection. Sometimes, though, a route 
included transportation, such as boats or sake of the slave’. There is 
wagons. Safe houses would be dotted along no way of knowing exactly 
the routes, managed by sympathisers. how many were saved, 

It was all kept a secret, hence with estimates ranging 
‘underground’, and used terms from the from 40,000 to 100,000, 
burgeoning railway. So the slaves became but the Railroad gave 
‘oassengers’, safe houses became ‘stations’, hope to millions of slaves 
and the guides, like Harriet Tubman, were who dreamed of one day 
called ‘conductors’. reaching the ‘promised land’. 

Although often represented as 
meticulously organised, with maps of 
set routes and elaborate systems of 
communication, the Underground Railroad ALL ABOARD 
was a loosely connected network. Those |: Map showing routes (in red) 
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to wealthy white abolitionists and church 2: A rattle used to warn of danger . 
leaders - tended to stay in small groups. 3: Levi Coffin, a Quaker dubbed LEBRRLY 
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arriving slaves, and even held fundraising 
bake sales under the banner, ‘Buy for the 
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“The recent decision to put 
Tubman on the $20 bill sees 
her join presidents and 
Founding Fathers” 


< soldiers and fugitive slaves, who were referred 
to as ‘contrabands’. 

After Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation - laying the foundations for the 
abolition of slavery - Tubman led a band of 
scouts into Confederate territory, utilising the 
Skills she had mastered as a conductor. The 
information that she gathered allowed Colonel 
James Montgomery to attack enemy positions 
with devastating effect, and saw her become the 
first woman to lead an armed assault. On 2 June 
1863, Tubman guided Union steamboats along 
the Combahee River to raid plantations in South 
Carolina. More than 750 slaves were freed. 

But what did Tubman receive for three 
years of loyal service? Such little pay that she 
had to support herself by selling homemade 


pies, ginger bread and root beer, and no 
compensation at all for three decades. Tubman 
spent years struggling in poverty, made only 
worse in 1873 when two men scammed her out 
of $2,000, but that did not mean that she faded 
into obscurity. Still a popular symbol of the anti- 
Slavery movement, she was the subject of two 
biographies (published in 1869 and 1886), with 
all of the proceeds going to help pay her bills. 
Regardless of money troubles, Tubman 
continued to fight for others for the rest of her 
life. She gave speeches supporting women’s 
suffrage, and was invited to be the keynote 
speaker at the first meeting of the National 
Association of Colored Women in 1896. Her 
Auburn home became a haven for orphans, the 
elderly and freed slaves looking for help, which 


BARACK OBAMA, FIRST BLACK PRESIDENT 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Harriet Tubman is an American hero. She 
was... forever motivated by her love of... 
community and by her... abiding faith” 
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is how she met her second husband, a Civil 

War veteran named Nelson Davis. (Back in her 
conductor days, she had gone back to rescue 
John Tubman, but he had re-married.) Together, 
Tubman and Davis adopted a baby girl, Gertie. 

Tubman’s generosity led to the opening of the 
Harriet Tubman Home for the Aged on her land 
in 1908, just a few years before she became one 
of its patients. On 10 March 1913, she died of 
pneumonia, surrounded by family and friends. 
A devout Christian until the end, her final words 
were, “I go to prepare a place for you”. 

If her actions and achievements aren’t 
testament enough, these last words perfectly 
capture a woman who dedicated her life to 
others, seeking no glory or fame in return. 

A woman who became an American icon by 
hiding in shadows. A woman who escaped 
the hell of being a slave and set about helping 
others to do the same. 

Her friend, the revered abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass, once wrote to Tubman about her time 
as a conductor on the Underground Railroad: 
“Most that I have done and suffered in the 
service of our cause has been in public, and I 
have received much encouragement at every 
step of the way. You, on the other hand, have 
labored in a private way. I have wrought in the 
day — you in the night.” With the recent decision 
to put Tubman on the new $20 bill, seeing her 
join presidents and Founding Fathers, it is only 
right for her labours to be forevermore public, 
in the day. © 





©) Fi WHat po You THINK? 
Just how much do we owe to Harriet Tubman? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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MAHATMA GANDFI 
SPIRIT OF A NATION 


The Mahatma’s doctrine of peaceful protest saw him 
face prison time, violence and death, all for Indian 
independence, explains Nige Tassell 
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Gandhi leads a 
24-day, 240-mile 
march against the 
British-imposed salt 
tax, resulting in 
non-violent civil 
disobedience ona 
massive scale. 

The Salt March puts 
Gandhi - and 60,000 
others - under arrest, 


but the point has 
been well and 
truly made, with 
widespread coverage 
in the world’s media 
putting the issue of 
Indian independence 
at the top of the news 
agenda, steered 
by the publicity- 
savvy Mahatma. 
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espectacled, dressed simply in 
traditional Indian attire and with 
a pocket watch hanging from his 
waist, it was an unlikely folk hero 
who marched out that March 
morning in 1930. This 60-year- 
old nonetheless epitomised purpose and intent. 
Despite his thin, wiry physique - the product 
of both a frugal vegetarian diet and a tendency 
to undertake long fasts as a means of protest - 
this curious figure flew off at a swift pace, his 
strides eating up the dry Gujarat landscape, 
kicking up dust with every step of his sandalled 
feet. He was known as Mahatma Gandhi, a man 
who, as confirmed by the tens of thousands of 
supporters saluting him along his way, carried 
the destiny of a nation on his modest shoulders. 
Accompanied by 78 carefully picked 
supporters, this was the first day of what 
became known as the Salt March, a 24-day-long 
odyssey from Gandhi’s home near Ahmedabad 
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“He exhorted morality when science, 
technology and the capitalist order 
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to the coastal town of Dandi, 240 miles away. 
The march was the most symbolic gesture yet of 
Gandhi's principle of Satyagraha, a commitment 
to non-violent resistance against British 

colonial rule in India. Although the march 

was outwardly a direct protest against the tax 
levied by the British on the purchase of salt, it 
bore a much deeper resonance than a simple 
single-issue campaign. And Gandhi’s supporters 
knew this; the march gathered huge numbers of 
supporters along its route. In each village they 
passed through, the marchers - with Gandhi 
invariably setting the pace at the front - were 
greeted by a cacophony of drums and cheers. 
The mood was simultaneously both celebratory 
and serious. 

At journey’s end on the Arabian Sea coastline, 
Gandhi put the principle of civil disobedience 
into practice. With the preparation of salt illegal 
under the repressive Salt Law, he grabbed a 
handful of mud. “With this salt,” he declared, 








“IT am shaking the foundations of the Empire.” 
Then, by boiling the mud in seawater to make 
salt, he implored his followers to do likewise. 
And they did, resulting in 60,000 Indians being 
arrested before the end of the year. The British 
authorities had clearly been rattled by this 
Slight, fragile man of unremarkable origins. 


A BRITISH SUBJECT 

Born in 1869 in the eastern coastal city of 
Porbandar, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (the 
name ‘Mahatma’, meaning ‘venerable’, ‘Great 
Soul’, would be conferred on him later) wasn’t 
the greatest scholar, but he did travel to Britain 
at the age of 18 to train to become a barrister. In 
1891, Gandhi returned to India where he set up 
an unsuccessful law practice before accepting 
an offer to work as a legal representative for a 
Muslim Indian trade organisation in the South 
African capital of Pretoria. 

Gandhi had retained a sense of duty to the 
British Empire and, during the Boer War of 
1899-1902, commanded a group of Indian 
ambulance drivers where his bravery led him, 
and 37 of his compatriots, to receive the British 
Empire War Medal. But, in 1906, a massacre of 
Zulu forces by the British Army - known as the 


“I deny being a visionary. 

| do not accept the claim of 
saintliness. | am of the Earth... 
lam prone to as many 
weaknesses as you are” 
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BARACK OBAMA 


“| might not be standing before you 
today, as President of the United 


States, had it not been for Gandhi 
and the message he shared...’ 





Bambata Rebellion — forced Gandhi to strongly 
question his ties to the colonial power. 

Previously too shy to speak effectively 
in public, Gandhi would blossom during 
his 21 years in South Africa, honing his 
communication, negotiation and political 
Skills. It would also be where Gandhi would 
experience racial discrimination first-hand. On 
one occasion, he was ejected from a train for 
not relinquishing his first-class seat despite 
being in possession of a valid ticket. Another 
time, he was assaulted by the driver of a 
stagecoach for not conceding his place to a 
European passenger. 

These episodes crystallised Gandhi’s thoughts 
about colonialism. Suitably politicised, he 
fought the corner of Indian nationals in 
South Africa who were denied the vote, in the 


process founding the Natal Indian Congress, an 
organisation aimed at uniting and politically 
mobilising the ex-pat community. 

When he returned permanently to India in 
1915, Gandhi's position as an Indian nationalist 
of international standing was undeniable and he 
quickly established himself in the cut and thrust 
of Indian politics. After the horrific carnage of 
the Amritsar Massacre, which saw the murder 
of at least 379 unarmed demonstrators at the 
Jallianwala Bagh city park by British and Gurkha 
troops, Gandhi assumed the leadership of the 
Congress Party in 1921, eager to unify Hindu 
and Muslim communities in their collective 
quest for the country’s independence. Although 
tension between Hindus and Muslims ensured 
that the 1920s was a decade pockmarked by 
widespread religious rioting, Gandhi - born a 





Hindu — was popular among both camps. For 
him, a multicultural, multi-religious base was 
vital in supplying impenetrable, country-wide 
opposition to imperialist rule. 

Gandhi also believed that non-violent civil 
disobedience was the way to destabilise the 
British Raj, and advocated a mass boycott of 
British-made goods, along with calling for 
Indian nationals to remove themselves from 
positions in the civil service and the police 
force. Gandhi’s campaign received widespread 
support, but he was soon arrested for sedition 
and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment 
— although ill health meant he was released after 
serving two. 


ACHIEVING INDEPENDENCE 


Following his detention, Gandhi set about 
unifying the pro-independence movement, 
in the process moderating the views of more 
impatient activists like future prime minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In December 1928, Gandhi 
issued the British authorities an ultimatum: 
grant India dominion status within a year 
or be prepared for a fresh campaign of civil 
disobedience. With no British response, the 
Indian flag was raised in Lahore the following 
December, while 26 January was designated 
Independence Day. 

This new wave of non-cooperation took 
the final day of the 1930 Salt March as its 
defining moment, an event beamed across the 
world on newsreels. With such actions visibly a 
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TO FREEDOM 


The 25-day Salt March 
provided the defining image 
of Gandhi’s non-violent 
protest against British rule 
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< detrimental to their rule, the British entered 
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into negotiations with Gandhi. The result was an 
agreement that allowed the release of all Indian 
political prisoners in return for the end of civil 
disobedience. Soon after, however, the British 
government hardened its stance towards Indian 
nationalism. Thousands of arrests were made, 
with Gandhi himself becoming no stranger to 
the police cell. 

Arrests, imprisonments and fasts were regular 
features of his life during the 1930s. When 
World War II broke out at the end of the decade, 
Gandhi called for India to refuse to line up 
alongside British troops, citing the hypocrisy 
of fighting for democracy halfway across the 
world when the Indian people were denied 
democracy on their own doorstep. In 1942, 
the British offered a programme of staggered 
devolution in return for increased cooperation 
with the war effort. With the terms of the offer 
not fixed to any specific timeframe, Gandhi 
rejected it, describing it as “a post-dated cheque 
on a crashing bank”. The offer turned out to be 
counter-productive; it intensified Indian efforts 
to force a British withdrawal, giving rise to the 
Quit India movement. 

Quit India - the most conspicuous, most 
unambiguous campaign targeting the end of 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


1933 


In his sixties, Gandhi 
fasts to protest 

against British rule, 
= after his release 
¢- from prison in 
Poona, India 


The campaign that 
ultimately leads 

- albeit against 
Gandhi’s deeply 
held principle of 
religious unity - to 
the partitioning of 
_ India into two 
separate nations. 


Congress are 


to a number of 
non-violent 


8 August and the 
following day, Gandhi 


and other leaders of in 1944. 


British rule - saw open resistance right across 
the country, from peasants’ rebellions to parallel 
regional governments being formed. Gandhi 
was imprisoned for two more years, during 
which time both his wife and his personal 
secretary passed away. But when he came out 
of prison in 1944, it wasn’t just his personal life 
that had changed. India’s political landscape 
was also very different, with calls for a separate 
Muslim state now very high on the Indian 
independence agenda. 

When the British finally began their 
withdrawal in 1947, the design wasn’t for the 
single, multi-religion independent India that 
Gandhi dreamed of. The Indian Independence 
Act effectively split the country into two along 
religious lines in what became known as 
‘partition’, with a new state, the Dominion of 
Pakistan, effectively being a Muslim territory 
while the Union of India broadly became home 
to Hindus and Sikhs. 

Partition shattered Gandhi’s dream of 
peaceful unity for India. In these new border 
areas, many millions of people were forced 
to relocate according to their religion and an 


“<I believe that Gandhi’s views were 
the most enlightened of all the 


political men in our time. We should 
strive to do things in his spirit” 
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the Indian National 


arrested by the 
British government. 
This move leads 


demonstrations 
across the country. 
Most of the disorder 
is suppressed by 

the time Gandhi is 
released from prison 


Two Muslim Indians 
carry black pennants 
demonstrating against 
the partition of India 
and Pakistan 





estimated 500,000 were killed as religious 
factionalism broke out. 

Further proof that Gandhi’s non-violent 
principles had turned to dust came on the 
afternoon of 30 January 1948. Aged 78 and 
on his way to prayer with his nieces, Gandhi 
was shot three times at point-blank range by 
Nathuram Godse, a Hindu nationalist opposed 
to the Mahatma’s tolerance of Muslims. 


LAY TO REST 


The funeral took place almost exactly 24 hours 
later. The procession took five hours to travel 
three and a half miles through New Delhi, and 
was witnessed by an estimated one million 
mourners. Twenty-two months later, Godse 
— along with co-conspirator Narayan Apte - was 
hanged for the crime, despite Prime Minister 
Nehru’s wishes that the sentence be reduced, as 
such an act of capital punishment would be in 
direct contravention of Gandhian principles. 
Gandhi had never flinched from the prospect 
of being killed for his cause; he had a calm 
bravery that has echoed in the words of many 
freedom fighters since, including the testimony 
of Nelson Mandela at his trial in 1964. It wasn’t 
ironic that the pacifist Gandhi was killed at the 
hand of a gunman; it was a fate that he himself 
expected. But in the face of such a threat, he 
showed immeasurable courage and defiance. 
His words back on that beach in Dandi at the 
end of the Salt March were both inspiring and 
prophetic: “only those prepared for jail-going 
and for receiving bullets should accompany 
me”. Gandhi was always prepared. G 
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1948 ASSASSINATION 


On 30 January 1948, nationalist Nathuram 
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House - as he is on the Hindu cause. 

his way to a prayer On 31 January in 
meeting with his New Delhi over a 
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MOTHER OF seh SVens 


The prominent British suffragette Emmeline Pankhurst 
faced derision, beatings and prison, all to win women 
the right to vote, as Jonny Wilkes explains 
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RICHARD PANKHU 
mmeline marries Richard Pankt 
yde Park was bathed in 


glorious sunshine as ‘Women’s 
Sunday’ began on 21 June 1908. 
Organised by the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, the 
massive demonstration for 
women’s suffrage saw thousands march in seven 
processions all over London, gathering for a 
day of peaceful protest. As the elegantly dressed 
leader of the WSPU, Emmeline Pankhurst, 
walked through the park, she heard brass 
bands and singers over the excited chatter of 
the crowds, and saw banners reading “Votes for 
Women” fluttering in the summer breeze. The 
occasional bugle signalled the start of a speech 
at one of the 20 stages erected around the park. 
Emmeline, a renowned orator, would speak 
throughout the day. 
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Disappointed with 
the progress of 
suffrage societies, 
Emmeline invites 
leading suffragists to 
her house on Nelson 
Street, Manchester, 
and forms the 


es 


A sea of purple, white and green - the newly 
adopted colours of the WSPU - washed over 
the park on innumerable rosettes, badges, 
sashes, banners and flags. Purple stood for 
dignity, white for purity and green for hope. 
The wealthier women present proudly bore the 
colours on their jewellery, wearing amethysts, 
pearls and peridots. 

An estimated 500,000 people filled Hyde 
Park demanding a women’s suffrage bill. It was 
described in the WSPU’s newspaper, Votes for 
Women, as a “monster meeting”, with trains 
being specially chartered to bring suffragettes 
from all over Britain. But Prime Minister 
Herbert Asquith was unmoved; women’s 
suffrage was no closer. Such a frustrating failure 
caused WSPU tactics to escalate into direct 
action. Adopting window smashing, arson and 


STANLEY BALDWIN, FORMER 
BRITISH PRIME MINISTER, 1930 
«| say with no fear of contradiction, 


that whatever view posterity may 
take, Mrs Pankhurst has won for 
herself a niche in the Temple of Fame.” 
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1903 BIRTH OF THE WSPU 


Women’s Social and 
Political Union. Under 
the slogan, “Votes for 
Women” = seen in 
this poster - the : 
WSPU worked forthe |_ 
achievement of one 4 
issue: suffrage. 
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destruction of property, the suffragettes would 


face prison — and the horrors of forcible feeding 
— to claim a long-withheld right: the vote. 


“WHAT A PITY...” 


Growing up in Moss Side, Manchester, 
Emmeline Pankhurst (née Goulden) 
encountered a clash of two conflicting cultures 
in her family home. On one side, her childhood 
was surrounded by political and social activism 
as her relatively affluent parents, Robert 

and Sophia Jane, were fierce advocates of 
parliamentary reform. She became a “conscious 
and confirmed suffragist” after accompanying 
her mother to a meeting at the age of 14. But 

on the other side, the intelligent and tenacious 
Emmeline was frustrated by the differing 
attitudes towards her and her brothers. She later 
wrote about lying in bed one night, when her 
father came into her room, leant over her and 
sighed, “What a pity she wasn’t born a lad.” 

To Emmeline, the catalyst for social change 
was going to be universal suffrage. It was a view 
shared by her husband, Richard, an esteemed 
barrister and fervent socialist over twice her age. 
The couple were married on 18 December 1879. 
In the first ten years of their marriage, they 
hosted suffrage meetings in their home, founded 
the Women’s Franchise League in 1889 and had 





| 1908 PRISON DRESS 


Emmeline stands next to her wrt T 

daughter Christabel, in full prison Ti,ted- | 
dress. She recalls first entering 'i¢@ = Wide lt 
Holloway Prison: “I shivered myself hat \ 

into some frightful underclothing, a oe 2} 
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coarse, brown, woollen stockings 
with red stripes, and the hideous 
prison dress stamped all over with 
the broad arrow of disgrace.” 
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1909 FORCIBLY FEEDING 


The decision is made to forcibly feed suffragette 
prisoners to combat hunger strikes. An agonisingly 
painful process, a tube is forced either down their 
mouth or nose. Emmeline escapes forcible feeding 
by fending off prison wardresses with a large jug. 


five children: Christabel, Sylvia, Francis Henry 
(known as Frank), Adela and Henry Francis. 
Working as a Poor Law Guardian, Emmeline 
saw the horrific conditions of the workhouses 
and became intransigent in the belief that 

the vote for women - “the mother half of the 
country” as she described them - was not just a 
right but a requisite for the end of poverty and 
social hardships. 


1903, she established the Women’s Social and 
Political Union (WSPU) with the help of her 
daughter Christabel, 23, now active in the 
movement along with and Sylvia, 21. Open only 
to women, its sole interest was obtaining the vote 
and, as their motto, ‘Deeds, not words,’ suggests, 
they were prepared to use action to achieve it. 

The early years of the WSPU were focussed 
on petitions and demonstrations targeted at 


“Women were no longer 
protestors, but soldiers ina 
war for enfranchisement” 


While her resolve hardened, Richard’s 
health failed. In 1898, he died at the age of 64 of 
complications from stomach ulcers. Visiting a 
friend in Switzerland, Emmeline discovered the 
news from an announcement in the newspaper. 

Channelling her despair into the fight for 
enfranchisement, Emmeline was increasingly 
exasperated by the lack of progress of suffrage 
groups, as well as the Independent Labour Party, 
of which she was a member. So, on 10 October 


the governing Liberal Party, including a young 
minister named Winston Churchill. But arrests 
slowly became frequent as they aimed to gain 
public attention. As Emmeline, first detained in 
1908 for trying to forcefully enter Parliament, 
declared at one of her many trials, “We are 

not here because we are law-breakers; we are 
here in our efforts to become law-makers.” 

A schism in the suffrage movement ensued, 
between the peaceful suffragists and the WSPU 


‘suffragettes’. The term was coined by journalist 
Charles E Hands in the Daily Mail in January 
1906 as a pejorative slur, but it was embraced by 
Emmeline and her cohorts. 

Women were no longer protestors, but 
soldiers in a war for enfranchisement. In 
the aftershock of ‘Women’s Sunday’, many 
women began to believe the denial of legal 
representation left only illegal actions as a way 
to be heard. The infamous ‘war on windows’ 
commenced as stones were hurled through 
windows and, to make arrest more difficult, 
women chained themselves to railings. The 
suffragettes were propelled into the public eye 
and Emmeline took responsibility for all deeds, 
resulting in her being charged for inciting 
destruction of property. 


JAILED AND HUMILIATED 

But if the authorities thought locking the 
suffragettes up would prevent action, they were 
wrong. Prisons around the country became 
battlefields from 1909, when artist Marion 
Wallace-Dunlop carried out the first hunger 
strike, protesting the treatment of suffragette 
inmates. By refusing to eat, she obtained her 
release after 91 hours as it was feared she » 
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a 
1910 BLACK FRIDAY 


A march of 300 women led by 
Emmeline is met with brutal 
resistance from the police. Over 
ip @alel’lc-mmalelale|a-veh-meymolanl-lam-l a= 
seriously beaten and injured - 115 
women and four men are arrested. 


would die of starvation. Other women started 
doing the same, at great personal risk, leaving 
prison authorities with two choices: let the 
dangerous hunger strikes continue, or instigate 
forcible feeding. 

This barbaric practice saw a prisoner bound 
or held down and a milk-and-brandy mixture 
forcefully funnelled into their gullet or, worse 
still, a plastic tube two-foot long was shoved 
through their nose. The violent, excruciating 
and dangerous procedure left prisoners 
traumatised. Emmeline described it as, “One 
of the most disgusting and brutal expedients 
ever resorted to by prison authorities.” She 
escaped the ordeal by fending off prison guards 
with a jug, but she could hear the screams 
of others echo down the prison walls. When 
word reached the press, the government was 
heavily criticised and the suffragettes launched 
a damning propaganda campaign. Things were 
only exacerbated with the controversial ‘Cat 
and Mouse Act’ in 1913, which released frail 
prisoners, weakened from hunger striking, until 
they recovered their strength. They were then 
re-arrested to serve the rest of their sentence. 

For a while, public opinion swung in favour 
of the suffragettes. Emmeline had enjoyed 


SYLVIA PANKHURST, 1953 
“My mother had the priceless gift 
of believing the cause for which she 
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1913 HEROINE HONOURE 
On 4 June, ardent 
suffragette Emily 
Davison runs on to 
Epsom racecourse to 
disrupt the Derby, 
but is trampled trying 
to grab the reins of 
the King’s horse. 
Fatally injured, she 
dies four days later. 
For her funeral, she 


is honoured with a 
large procession. 


that Davison 


of women.” 


successful speaking tours of the USA, and the 
British government faced criticism, especially 
after the notorious ‘Black Friday’. Following 
the failure of the Conciliation Bill on Friday, 
18 November 1910, which would have given 
a number of wealthy women the vote, an 
infuriated Emmeline marched with 300 women 
to the Houses of Parliament. Stopped by the 
police, women of the deputation were beaten, 
kicked, thrown to the ground, groped and some 
had their faces grated against the iron railings 
of Parliament Square. Over six hours, hundreds 
were arrested, and the deaths of two women, 
including Emmeline’s little sister Mary Jane 
Clarke, were attributed to the injuries received. 
‘Black Friday’ signalled an escalation in 
militancy: window smashing intensified, arson 
attacks became regular, acid was used to write 
“Votes for Women” on golf greens, and works 
of art were vandalised, including an axe being 
taken to The Rokeby Venus by Velazquez. 
Women who vehemently disagreed with such 
militant measures left the WSPU, including 
Emmeline’s daughters Sylvia and Adela. The rift 
in the Pankhurst family would never heal but 


was striving was the most vital of all 
causes. This strong conviction gave 
her great power to influence others.”’ 
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Emmeline, certain 
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|B c7 Vea f 
Emmeline dies on 
14 June, a month 












intended to martyr before her 70th — 
herself, describes her 
as clinging “to the 
conviction that one 
great tragedy, the 
deliberate throwing 
into the breach of a {Fe a 
human life, would 
put an end to the 
intolerable torture 


birthday. In 1930, 
this statue was 
erected in London’s 
Victoria Gardens, 
near the site of so 
many WSPU battles. 


















Emmeline persevered. A bodyguard 
unit was even created under the 
direction of Jiu jitsu expert Edith 
Garrud. On 21 May 1914, at the gate 
of Buckingham Palace, Emmeline 
was arrested for the last time 
delivering a petition to the King. But with an 
inevitable global conflict looming, the war for 
enfranchisement was about to be postponed. 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY 


World War I saw a radical change in Emmeline. 
Dissent gave way to unbridled patriotism 

and the government’s most vociferous critic 
became an ally overnight. All WSPU actions 
were ceased to support the war effort and, in 
return, suffragette prisoners were released. 
Women started working in jobs previously 

seen as unacceptable, and they thrived. As the 
war dragged on, even with reduced activity by 
suffragettes and suffragists alike, Britain took its 
final steps towards suffrage until 1918, when the 
Representation of the People Act was passed. 

It gave the vote to women over 30 — with some 
qualifications concerning property ownership - 
resulting in about 8.5 million new voters. 

Weary of activism, Emmeline stepped back 
from the WSPU. In her final years, she moved 
several times and even considered running for 
Parliament as a Conservative candidate, but 
deteriorating health prevented her. Her death on 
14 June 1928, aged 69, came a matter of weeks 
before the Equal Franchise Act, finally giving all 
women the same voting rights as men. Although 
she would not live to see the fulfilment of the 
ultimate aim for which she had striven for 
decades, the hope and determination she felt on 
that bright, warm day in Hyde Park had kept her 
going in the face of obstinate misogyny. Today, 
the WSPU colours that adorned the park can be 
seen wrapped around her grave. © 
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iat do not want to commit 
suicide. | want to see the’ 
women of this country 

~ enfranchised, and | want to 


live until that is done.” 
Emmeline Pankhurst, My Own Story (1914) 


“ARRESTED AT THE 
GATES OF THE PALACE. 
TELL THE KING!” 

Emmeline is carried away by a 
policeman while trying to present 
a petition to King George V at 
Buckingham Palace, 21 May 1914 
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BOY TO MAN 


Though born into privilege, from a 
young age Churchill was determined 
to make his mark on the world... 
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INFANT CLASS 


y Ke) |= & -1e) 4, (ele) P) 
Winston Leonard Spencer-Churchill - here rey roadul g=ve| 
aged seven - was born on 30 November 1874 at 
Blenheim Palace, home of his grandfather, the 7th 
Duke of Marlborough. His parents were distant, 
and he became attached to his nanny, Mrs Everest. 








MP ELECT 


FIRST STEPS IN POLITICS 
After escaping a prisoner-of-war 

camp in South Africa in 1899, Churchill 
became a national hero, which helped 
launch his political career. In 1900, 
around the time this photo was taken, 
he was elected as Conservative MP for 
Oldham - albeit at the second attempt. 


7 ott 
CH U RCH ae SOLDIER SCRIBE 
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Churchill graduated from Sandhurst in 1894, 
served in India and the Sudan, and began writing 
to boost his army wages. This photo shows him in 
1900 as a War correspondent during the Boer War. 


LOVE 
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Oh ome Mecslibiavavitcmselometccian 

of our pre-eminent wartime leader 

on 24 January 1965, his life and 
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1908, Churchill 
86 MTISHR@)=\/4=1=A,=7 NEDO), 











married Clementine 
Hozier, over ten 
years his junior, after 
a short engagement. 
They had five 
children, though the 
KolUladsMmut-laie felon 
died before the 

age of three. Lady 
rod nlUicedali imei (-xom ial 
1977, aged 92. 
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On 2 January 1911, a gang of Latvian 
revolutionaries - who were wanted for 
a burglary in which several policemen 
"7-1 c=} are) Mem ol-\et-laMe Me lelames-1aa(-miaiae 
police at Sidney Street in Stepney, 
=F- ha Mol aveCols mm Olalel cotati i Mm aal-1a male) nal) 
Secretary, arrived to view the action - 
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“VICTORY AT ALL WINSTON AT WAR 
COSTS. WITH O UT pie _ Atthe buibene ouwernd Wauichesean ae 
VICTORY THERE | ae I he championed tho uve of asropianes Inenrser 

te Later in the war he became Minister of Munitions, 
IS NO SURVIVAL” Ei / Se speaking at Enfield Munitions Feceory ie see 
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“HITLER KNOWS THAT | 

HE WILL HAVE TO BREAK ~~ 

ee gm USINTHISISLAND - 
|OR LOSE THE WAR” 7 












SENT TO 
COVENTRY 


BLITZ SPIRIT 
Churchill became a crucial 
' figurehead through his | 
; A powerful speeches during the ro | . ot ae. et 
“* Battle of Britain and the Blitz, Am - 4 va 2 a ¥ 5 SL oe 

the German bombing of cities | | btn 9 nyt | pas ; 
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V FOR VICTORY 

) Churchill, who became Prime 
Minister on 10 May 1940, will be 
forever linked with the two- 
fingered gesture, first endorsing 
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WORLD WAR II 


For five challenging years Churchill 
CHINE TAI ae mo) (ellaraceenaleKonalienepelel cs 
with his appearances and speeches... 
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THEATRE OF WAR 


NORTH AFRICA CAMPAIGN 

Ol MKS VEWALY Rem aa-W-VIl Se -Yelll eats victory in North 
Africa after three long years of fighting - “the end 
of the beginning”, Churchill said. Here, on 1 June, 
he’s leaving the amphitheatre at OF-Vadat-Te[-Mmit-\Vlate 
given a speech to his triumphant troops in Tunisia. 


FULL 
MONTY 


THE FRONT AT 
NORMANDY 
Churchill did not 
always have a 
cordial relationship 
with his generals - 
even Montgomery, 
aT=¥coMe) m= WV E-J0n(-t10) 
atom Coldaat-lite WA 
who he reportedly 
fo [=S-ed g | of =Yo I=] 
“insufferable 

in victory”. 








) WORDS 


“SAL ee: , LIVERPOOL DOCKS 
2p ——=- 4&7 |) ae Churchill acknowledged the 
4, mice 7 = debt the country owed to = 
haw (0) d=) ga n=) =e Loled (=) 6-5 
and merchant ships’ crew in 
MAY(=V ag Xero) Mam lam Aialaliate mani) 
ovate =f-144(-Meo)maal-WAVdt-lala (om 
More than 30,000 men were 
killed by U-boat attacks. 





HOT SEAT 


OUTSIDE HITLER’S BUNKER 

During his July 1945 visit to 1d coXe) oka ={-lallaM= lat) g 
Wat modi a’ Ml at-Yo rel] (-la cod at-) Allies, Churchill perched 
rel Take f=va hela: Met al-li/ mei Mi dalla Mat Fuhrer, who 

fol ilualiac-te B-tel(otfe[-Mel MLO M-Vol a] B may have sat. 

Just weeks earlier, on 8 May - declared Victory in 
Europe Day - Germany’s defeat had been PT =Yod 8] =Yeo B 
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STATE FUNERAL 


On 24 January 1965, after a severe 
stroke, Winston Churchill died in his 
London home. He was 90 years old... 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 










PEACE TIME 


ON THE COTE D’AZUR 
As post-war leader of the 
opposition, Churchill stayed 
active - his 1946 ‘Iron Curtain’ 
speech signalled the start of the 
Cold War. But he did find time 
to relax - here on the Cote 
d’Azur in the south of France. 










LONDON MOURNS 


red -Yo)'\1/ 3 )-e 10) 10) = KOM 7-0 ald =t-14 1 oa 
Churchill’s body lay in state at Westminster Hall 
for three days after his death. The public 
response was huge - 321,360 rey=Xe) o) (“Mil (-Xo ms ey=F1' 
his coffin before it was placed ola MMe lela met-laat-le [= 
and carried to St Paul’s Cathedral for the funeral. 
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GUARD OF HONOUR 
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Churchill’s state funeral on 30 January was the 
largest in history at that time. It was attended 

by representatives from 112 countries, and an 
estimated 350 million people - 25 million of them 
in Britain - watched the funeral on television. 
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a <l 
“aid For most of his life, 
» Churchill was plagued 
™ 9 py the ‘black dog’ fo) j 
ip FUNERAL TRAIN 
CHURCHILL’S FINAL DEPARTURE 






After the funeral, the coffin was taken by boat to 
Waterloo Station, honoured by a 19-gun salute 
and RAF fly-by en route. The steam locomotive 
Winston Churchill pulled the train to Oxfordshire, 
where the great leader was buried in idat=mrelaalinys 
plot at St Martin’s Church, Bladon, near his 
birthplace at Blenheim Palace. 


painting helpful in 
- overcoming these 
i> spells, and became an 
‘<3 accomplished artist, 
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“NEVER GIVE IN, EXCEPT 
spo eve), \ilegnle). 
OF HONOUR AND 
GOOD SENSE” 






FINAL DAYS 


BRIEF RETIREMENT 
Churchill (now a Knight of the 
Garter) continued to serve as an 
MP until 1964, the year this 
photo (with Clementine) was 
t=]. (-V ame) am dat-melecer-ly(e)s me) mali 
90th - and last - birthday. 
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From admiration and respect to; ae 6 foe, how & 
-theiFihrer’s relationship with Britain take such’a 
‘ ras bitter turn? Gavin Mortimerexplains all... | 
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eville Chamberlain had the 
measure of Adolf Hitler. Or 

so the British Prime Minister 
thought. In Chamberlain’s 

eyes, the Nazi leader was “The 
commonest little dog I have ever 
seen”. That was how he described Hitler to his 
cabinet shortly after returning from Munich in 
September 1938. 

For a fortnight, the leaders of Britain, 
Germany, Italy and France discussed the future 
of Czechoslovakia’s Sudetenland - the German- 
speaking region that the Fiuhrer was determined 
to annex. 

After the first conference with Hitler, 
Chamberlain flew back to Britain, confident that 
Germany would not invade Czechoslovakia. The 
Fuhrer had promised that self-determination 
for the Sudeten Germans would suffice and, as 
Chamberlain confided to his sister, “I got the 
impression that here was a man who could be 
relied upon when he had given his word.” 

But Hitler reneged on his promise to sign a 
non-aggression pact, and another conference 
was hastily summoned. Desperate to avoid 
war, Chamberlain and the French Premier, 
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Edouard Daladier, signed the Munich 
Agreement, in which the Czechoslovakian 
government — not even invited to the talks — 
was forced to hand over the Sudetenland to 
Germany. In return, Hitler would not attack 
the rest of Czechoslovakia. 

Chamberlain returned to Britain on 
30 September a hero, waving a copy of the 
Agreement as he emerged from his aeroplane at 
London Heston’s airport. “Peace for our time,” 
he declared. 

Hitler had wanted war with the Czechs and, 
to that end, the German leader was disappointed 
with the Agreement. Nonetheless, the conference 
with Britain and France had been instructive. 
“Our enemies are little worms,” he reflected. 
“I saw them in Munich.” 


GRUDGING RESPECT 


Two decades earlier, Hitler’s regard for the 
British Empire and its army had been one of 
deep - if grudging - respect. In November 1918, 
he heard news of the World War I armistice 
from his hospital bed in Pasewalk, Germany, 
where he was recovering from being gassed 

in the trenches. It was a devastating blow, 





Within a year, Hitler 


would refer to the Munich 
Agreement as merely a 

, before 
Han clelialemexe)i-larenia 
September 1939. 
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PEACEMAKER ' "\ 
British PM Neville Chamberlain — = 
returns from Munich in 1938, 
oX-VEC=\Val ave Mm al-Mat-F-mal-velelat-]n-ve mrs 


solid peace deal with Hitler 


what Hitler called “The greatest villainy of the 
century”, and he blamed Germany’s Marxists 
and Jews for selling out its soldiers. 

On leaving hospital, the 30-year-old Hitler 
settled in Munich and cultivated his hatred of 
the Jews and the Bolsheviks. He began speaking 
at public events, usually small backrooms in 
beer halls, where many of the audience were too 
drunk to understand his tirades. 

Over time, however, his 
audiences increased. 




















crowd, c1925 


Here was someone who spoke for the man in 
the street, the man who had spent four years at 
the front, only to return home to find Germany 
decadent and in danger from communists. 
Hitler explained with fierce eloquence how 
he would rebuild the Fatherland. Hitler 
envisioned a mighty German empire, one 
that would ultimately overshadow Britain’s, 
whose example he so admired. 

The British Empire had invested in the small 
island power, prestige and prosperity. Hitler 





BLACKSHIRTS 
LEFT: Italian PM Benito and 
Mussolini (left) and ae y 
meet in 1932 BELOW: T a 
locals stand up to siesta? 
party in London’s Battle 


Cable Street, 1936 





THE CIRCUIT 
peat Hitler speaks toa 


modest-but-enthusiastic | 

































m five-year sentence. He 
: was found guilty 
of treason a 
in1924 






was particularly impressed with the way Britain 


controlled India’s 400 million inhabitants, 
and he dreamed of Germany ruling Russia in a 
similar fashion. “What India was for England, 
the eastern territory will be for us,” he stated. 
As early as 1922, Hitler began thinking about 
an alliance with Great Britain. He hated the 
Russians, despised the French, but believed he 
could do business with the British. When he 
became Chancellor of Germany in 1933, Hitler 
made overtures to Britain about an alliance, 
and, in 1935, the two countries signed the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement. 


THE KING’S FAVOUR 


Relations improved further in 1936, following 


the accession of King Edward VII, reputed 

to admire much about Hitler. That summer, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop arrived in London 
as Ambassador. He would, Hitler hoped, 
lead Britain to join his Anti-Comintern pact 
against international communism. 

But Hitler’s plans began to unravel 
when, in December 1936, the King 
abdicated. Von Ribbentrop led his Fiihrer 
to believe that Edward had been removed 
by an alliance of Jews, Freemasons and 

powerful politicians, and Hitler started to 


in seeking a European ally. 
signed, Hitler’s feelings for the British 


were, as he told his generals in 1939, 
“worms”, only too ready to appease him 
in return for peace in Europe. 

Yet the “worms” declared war on 
Germany on 3 September that year, two 
days after Hitler had sent his troops 
into Poland. The Fuhrer was taken 
by surprise. “What now?” he angrily 

demanded of von Ribbentrop when he 
heard the news. 

His diffidence soon disappeared. 
The rapid conquest of Poland 


The number of months — 
Hitler soent in jail out of a 


move away from Britain and towards Italy 
By the time the Munich Agreement was 


had turned from respect to disdain. They 





HITLER IN 
LIVERPOOL 


Did the Fuhrer stay in 
the city of the Liver Bird? 


Did you know Adolf Hitler lived in 

IM hYA21 4 elece) tam (=\emn W al=mealessimnlaliclanrelels 

figure of the 20th century spent 
several months in 1912-13 residing 

with his half-brother, Alois, in Upper 
Stanhope Street, Toxteth. At least, that’s 
the claim made by Bridget Hitler - the 
lrish wife of Alois - in her book written 
at the height of the Nazi leader’s fame. 

Trouble is, there is no evidence to 
(oxo) d £0) ole) a= 1K =m al=ansies)h-)anl-lalen=)arele|-ims 
Clay elerolirsial=vom aatslalersiel dl elanl-\/anke)acvolan-la 
until the 1970s, when it was unearthed 
ohvas alisie) al-]alnce)el=) aun -s-h\,al-melelalalemalls 
research for a book on Hitler. He went 
elu o) irom diaamual=m-l1ne)allialialemel(-liaameatcle 
minaKs) au atolemutsve muon =tale|t-lalemuen-)elre 
oxrsTiale Mel eslakcveomialnemualsw-\el-inal-lalrs|aaa\aule 
was soon taken as gospel, even though 
aleme)alsm\\cclomr] ©) (-mnom e)aelelele-m-lahvmalclae 
Wale [=)alecmlamcie] eo) ele)ame)mual=maal-laksla 

Noss ws 1G K=1am alisime) atl alsm als \\.-mael ©) elisial-re| 
id alowmlolctomt-] ale Mul am alismsi>vanllatclm elrele| c=] ean, 
on the Fuhrer, lan Kershaw doesn’t even 
aak=Jalace)amuar-maelaatelelemialsin-y-lem e)-lerlale| 
minaevanlaMAvalclalatciclendalicmelaalswrclaleliaallessss 
drifter whose resentment against the 
Jews was taking root. 

hussm ol=)I[=\V.cte =] alee [-1mn\\c-lom ala) el-vomla 
VA dei aLom alslamaalsaalellecm om al-larselameAaliirclan 
(Gu Thalevatcm als) olar=\iai-lalemual-)a-)lamil=soi) 
story that is not only interesting - but 
true! Born in Liverpool in 1911, Willy 
ante)i{sre KOM Cl=)dnalslanallamual=micoleOm elelml=lne 
lamicksomre) are (sorde|a-m kell] are) ma al-mUNy-Wne 





capitalise on the notoriety of the family 
name. Once in the States he applied for 
citizenship and, in 1944, was authorised 
to enlist in the US Navy. Willy Hitler died 
Ram \(=\\an 40) dela icisys 


THE ALLIED HITLER 

=Jatefel-\ ma lia(-)ar-lalemal-larrelaMmualiit-lim dace) 
was personally cleared for US service by 
FBI Director, J Edgar Hoover, in 1944 
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ALL AT SEA 


Hitler and Admiral Raeder, who 


were both wary of inva 
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for the invasion of western Europe, his goal: “To 
bring England to its knees; to destroy France.” 

Initially, Hitler envisaged invading the Low 
Countries in the middle of November. His 
generals said it wouldn't be possible, so the 
attack on the West was postponed until spring 
1940. Throughout the winter of 1939-40 Hitler’s 
attitude towards Britain hardened. Like the 
spurned lover, he desired revenge. “The English 
will have to learn the hard way,” he declared. 

Not that he intended to inflict on the British 
the humiliation that would be heaped on the 
Low Countries following their conquest. Belgium 
and the Netherlands would be incorporated into 
a new Germany and the provinces of France 
would be repopulated with Germans. 

He had no such outlandish plans for Britain. 
He just wanted this warrior nation defeated so 
that it posed no threat to the expansion of the 
Third Reich. 

That was why Hitler, in the words of one of 
his generals in the summer of 1940, was “greatly 
puzzled” by Great Britain. Why wouldn't it 
admit defeat? France and the Low Countries 
had been overrun in a matter of weeks, leaving 
the UK alone. 


A PUGNACIOUS FOE 
The problem for the Fuhrer was that Neville 


Chamberlain was no longer Prime Minister. 

He had been replaced, on 10 May, by Winston 
Churchill - an altogether more pugnacious 

foe. In a speech made on 18 June, Churchill 
warned his people that the battle for Britain was 
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by the sight. imminent, upon which 
Christian civilisation”. 
Away from his public rhetoric, Churchill 
discussed, with his cabinet, Britain’s 
response to any possible peace offer from Hitler. 
“He was in a position to offer the most tempting 
terms,” wrote Churchill in his memoirs. “To 
those who like myself had studied his moves it 
did not seem impossible that he would consent 
to leave Britain and her Empire and Fleet intact, 
and make a peace which would have secured 
him that free hand in the East [Soviet Union] of 
which Ribbentrop had talked to me in 1937.” 
On 16 July, Hitler issued Directive No 16, 
under the heading ‘Preparations for a Landing 
Operation against England’. It included in 
its preamble: “The aim of this operation is to 
exclude the English motherland as a basis for 
the continuation of the war against Germany, 
and, if it should be necessary, to occupy it 


“depends the survival of 





























completely.” In secret files released after the 
war, a British informant told the Foreign Office 
that: “Ihe Germans think King George will 
abdicate during the attack on London.” Hitler 
would then return Edward VII to the throne. 
Although it was rumoured he intended to make 
Oxford the new seat of power, there is scant 
evidence to back this claim beyond the fact the 
city wasn’t targeted by the Luftwaffe - though, 
in likelihood, that was only because it wasn’t of 
industrial importance to the British war effort. 
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CHURCHILL 

ON THE WATCH 

sd aTiCemedam-Mxele) ame) mm clelx-valat-) 
invasion sites in the South, the 
British PM scans the Channel from 
Dover Castle in August 1940 


Compared to some of Hitler’s previous 
bellicose declarations, Directive No 16 was hardly 
a call to crush the British without mercy. Even 
in ordering the development of Operation Sea 
Lion - the code name for Germany’s invasion 
of Britain - the Fiihrer displayed a marked 
reluctance to undertake a full-scale invasion, a 
feeling shared by many of his military leaders. 

He still held out hope Britain would come 
to its senses and, three days after issuing the 
Directive, Hitler addressed the Reichstag and 
issued to Britain his “last appeal for reason”. 
Agree to my peace terms, he demanded - but 
the British rejected his entreaties. 

Hitler thus ordered that “preparations for the 
entire operation must be completed by mid- 
August”, a timescale that was beyond the scope 
of the German navy. Its head, Admiral Raeder, 
informed Hitler that 15 September was a more 
realistic launch date, although he favoured 
postponing until the following May. For a start, 








the notorious Channel tides and currents would 
be less capricious in early summer. 

The date of the invasion wasn’t the only bone 
of contention. As Churchill discovered after 
the war, a “vehement controversy, conducted 
with no little asperity, arose in the German 
Staffs”. The source of the friction was where 
the invasion should land. The German army 
demanded several landings along the southern 
coast from Ramsgate in the north to Lyme 
Regis in the west - a stretch of coastline 
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< covering more than 200 miles. The first wave of 
invaders would number 100,000, followed by a 
second wave of approximately 160,000 troops. 
Brighton was singled out as the town most 
likely to offer the sternest resistance and four 
divisions were detailed to land on its beaches. 
Additionally, 52 anti-aircraft batteries would be 
transported in the first wave, to offer protection 
for the second wave of invaders. Meanwhile, the 
British believed the “main danger” was posed 
by the Dutch and German harbours, and that 
consequently any invasion fleet would head 
across the North Sea to land on the east coast. 


DIVISION IN THE RANKS 


According to Churchill’s memoirs, Admiral 
Raeder considered his army’s proposals 
fantastical, informing their leaders that 
“nothing like so large or rapid a movement was 
possible”. The area of landings was too broad, 
even if the German Luftwaffe achieved air 
supremacy in the lead up to the invasion. The 
Channel, he informed his army and Luftwaffe 
counterparts, was heavily mined and the Royal 
Navy possessed a stronger fleet than his own. 
Raeder’s reservations were well-justified. As 
Churchill noted on 10 July: “The Admiralty have 
over a thousand armed patrolling vessels, of 
which two or three hundred are always at sea... 
behind these patrolling craft are the flotillas of 
destroyers, of which forty destroyers are now 
disposed between the Humber and Portsmouth, 
the bulk being in the narrowest waters.” 
Raeder also pointed out that transporting 
160,000 men and their equipment would 
require 2 million tons of shipping, and where 
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~ General Franz Halder to Admiral Raeder 


would he find that? He favoured concentrating 
the landing to the Strait of Dover, a proposal 
met with derision by the army. “I might just 
as well put the troops that have been landed 
straight through the sausage machine,” retorted 
General Franz Halder, the army’s Chief of 
General Staff, who believed it would be suicide 
to land so many troops on such a narrow front. 
Halder, too, was correct to be concerned. 
Though Churchill, who expected any invasion 
fleet to number 200,000 troops, considered an 
east coast landing a strong possibility, he also 
appreciated which route would be the most 


tempting for an enemy admiral: “The sovereign 
importance of London and the narrowness 
of the seas in this quarter make the south the 
theatre where the greatest precautions must be 
taken,” he wrote on 15 July. 

Germany’s military leaders spent most of 
August arguing over the invasion plans while, 
in the skies over southern Britain, the RAF 
duelled with the Luftwaffe for aerial supremacy. 
Meanwhile, British bombers had been busy 
raiding German shipping anchored in the 
ports of Kiel, Bremen and Emden. The loss of 
valuable shipping caused the invasion date to be 


TURNING TRAITOR 


A handful of Brits joined the enemy cause... 


The notorious Waffen SS - the elite and 
ruthless soldiers of the Nazi war machine 
- had various foreign divisions, including 
men who volunteered from France, 
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to make the most of its presence but, in 
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than 30 soldiers. It was the brainchild 
of John Amery, the fascist son of the 
British Secretary of State for India, and he 
toured German prisoner of war camps in 
1943, trying to persuade captured British 
soldiers to fight for the Nazis. Barely 
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traitor - those few that did were officially 
designated the British Free Corps in 
January 1944. It wasn’t until March 1945 
that the Corps saw action, trying in vain 
Vale asters) are llarchdlclamctomelaliacmmemcin=laa ia ala) 
Soviet advance into eastern Germany. 

Most of the Corps was captured by 
Allied forces, and sentenced by the 
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John Amery was executed for treason in 
December 1945. Two weeks later, William 
Joyce suffered a similar fate. Although not 
a member of the British Free Corps, Joyce 
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rescheduled from 15 to 21 September. Then, it was 
put back another three days. All this time, Raeder 
continued to fret. “The risk is still too great,” he 
declared. “If the ‘Sea Lion’ operation fails, this will 
mean a great gain in prestige for the British.” 

On 15 September, the RAF shot down 43 
German aircraft, effectively bringing to a 
successful conclusion the Battle of Britain. 

Two days later, Hitler postponed the invasion 
indefinitely but, with cruel petulance, he 
ordered his air force to continue bombing 
British cities, in a campaign of terror that 
came to be known as the Blitz. 


EASTERN PROMISE 
But that was the extent of Hitler’s attack. His 
heart had never been in the destruction of 
Britain and, since the end of July, an idea had 
taken root in his mind. Britain could be defeated 
without the need for a bloody invasion; it 
could be beaten by the ‘annihilation’ 
of Russia. The lightning conquest of 
the Low Countries, coupled with Ds. = 
Germany’s view of the Russian 
army as poorly-trained and led, 
convinced Hitler that he could 
sweep across Russia in a matter of 
months. Then, at last, he could fulfil 
his dream of turning the Soviet Union 
into Germany’s answer to India. With 
Russia defeated, Britain would have lost its 
last potential European ally and then it would 
have to agree to peace on German terms. > - 
On 22 June 1941, Germany invaded Russia , | 7 et Durty thee Oke tae he 
and, the following month, Hitler informed : : my Germany, the former King 
his military leaders that he would turn his % and his wife not only met 
; a ee . Hitler, but also 
attention to Great Britain again in the spring . 
of 1942, “by which time the Russian campaign 7 | | . ss Ree le) ie lesscolare mVisiincte 
will be completed”. In his war memoirs, pi a 7 , ; 
published in 1949, Churchill commented: 
“This was a vain but an important imagining. “« 






















The number of votes, to 
153, by which the Oxford 
University’s debating 
society voted against 
fighting “for King 
and Coumury 
in 1933 
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On February 13 1942, Admiral Raeder had his | s a | 
final interview on ‘Sea Lion’ and got Hitler to & f f' wr » | 
agree to a complete stand-down. Thus perished | At 
operation Sea Lion.” © ~ ? 


QUESTIONABLE COMPANY 


BOOKS 
Take an intimate look at the Fiihrer in lan Kershaw’s two-volume Edward Duke of Windsor (centre) 
biography, Hitler 1889-1936: Hubris and Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis. and his wife Wallis Simpson meet 


the Fuhrer in 1937 
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CHE GUEVARA 
TAE ROAD IO CUBA 


The Cuban from Argentina, the righteous revolutionary who backed 
nuclear war, the anti-capitalist whose face was co-opted after death 
to create a lucrative, iconic brand: Che Guevara was one of the most 
complex and divisive figures of the 20th century. Jonny Wilkes 
introduces the man behind the myth 
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eep in the countryside of 
northern Argentina, a solitary 
young man was making his way 
to the nearest town when he 
was forced to stop and inflate 
one of the tyres on his beat-up, 
unpredictable motorised bicycle. 

The year was 1950 and the man was Ernesto 
Guevara, exploring his home country and 
meeting its people during a break from his 
medical studies at the University of Buenos 
Aires. As he fixed his tyre, he saw a tramp 
sheltering under a bridge near the side of the 
road, and struck up a conversation. 

Guevara learned that the weary, weathered 
stranger had been earning some money picking 
cotton and was now heading to a grape harvest 
in search of further work. When the tramp 
heard that the younger man was also travelling 
— but purely for the joy of it rather than to find 
employment - he clasped his hands to his head 
and cried: “Mamma mia! You're putting all this 
effort into nothing?!” 

Guevara had no retort and, after saying his 
goodbyes, carried on his way. But his meeting 
with the tramp lingered in his mind, as did 
many other encounters he experienced while 
traversing Argentina. The poverty he witnessed 
on that trip - and during a longer journey across 
South America a year later - had an irrevocable 
impact on Guevara. It convinced him that, as 
the tramp implied, he must direct his efforts 
towards something important — driving him to 
become the revolutionary we now know as Che. 





BROTHERS IN ARMS 
Che (second /eft) with Castro, c1958 

RIGHT: Guevara and a comrade in early 
1956 before the expedition to Cuba 
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FIRST STEPS 


Before he was Che, he was Ernesto Guevara 
de la Serna, born in 1928 to middle-class 
parents living in Rosario, Argentina. As a boy 
he suffered from debilitating asthma, but that 
didn’t stop him from excelling in a number 

of sports including rugby, swimming and, 
unsurprisingly, cycling; on the contrary, it 
was a powerful motivation. An avid reader and 
chess player, Guevara was also a high achiever 
in academic studies, and was heading for 

a career in medicine. 

It was during his school years that Guevara 
took his first steps toward Marxism. His leftist 
parents exposed him and his four younger 
siblings to revolutionary concepts, notably when 
Republican veterans of the Spanish Civil War 
were invited to stay at the family home, and a 
precocious Ernesto soaked up myriad radical 
views. His political stance was profoundly 
influenced by his 1950 solo bicycle holiday 
and a second, nine-month journey across the 
continent that began in December 1951. 

During a second hiatus in his university 
studies, the 23-year-old Guevara and his 
friend Alberto Granado set off from Argentina 
on an ancient motorcycle that they had 
ironically named ‘The Powerful’ (its power 
soon plummeted and before long it expired). 
During their 5,000-mile trek, Ernesto and 
Alberto travelled through Chile, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela. In Peru they spent 
time treating the inhabitants of a leper colony, 
who showed their gratitude with the gift of a 


raft to enable the two Argentinians to row along 
the Amazon River. 

Everywhere he travelled, Guevara saw 
crippling poverty, oppression and victims of 
imperialism, experiences described evocatively 
in his journals (published in Cuba in 1993 as The 
Motorcycle Diaries). After a stop-off in Florida, 
he returned to Argentina a changed man. He 
no longer saw nationalities as important, but 
considered South and Central America to be 
a single cultural and economic entity. “Not 
only Argentina but all of Latin America is my 
country,” he wrote. He despised right-wing 
governments that were oppressing the poor, and 
came to the conclusion that the only route to 
liberation was armed revolution. 

Guevara’s conviction was bolstered further 
in 1953. Having completed his studies, he 
again left Argentina to travel the continent. 

In Guatemala, he found a progressive 
democratically elected government headed 

by Jacobo Arbenz implementing major land 
reforms. Guevara decided to stay and support 
this social revolution. He threw himself into the 


Marxist community, where he later met his first 
wife, Hilda; it was here that he first received 
the nickname ‘Che’ - an Argentine interjection, 
similar to ‘uh’, that he used frequently. A year 













CASTRO IN CHARGE 


Fidel Castro led Cuba for 
nearly 60 years - he was 
Prime Minister from 1959 till 
1976, when he was declared 
President, a title he passed 


to his brother Raul in 2008. 
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on, Arbenz was ousted in a CIA-backed coup, 
confirming to Guevara that the United States was 
an imperialist oppressor — the enemy. 


CUBAN LANDING 


Guevara wanted to stay and fight for the 
reinstatement of Arbenz, but reluctantly left 
Guatemala, arriving in Mexico in September 1954. 
While working in a hospital in Mexico City, he 
was introduced to two exiled Cuban brothers, 
Raul and Fidel Castro. On the night of that first 
meeting, Guevara had a long conversation with 
Fidel concerning the brothers’ plan to overthrow 
the Cuban dictatorship headed by Fulgencio 
Batista, and immediately joined Castro’s 

26th of July Movement. 

Guevara later recalled his first 

impression of Fidel: “He is a 

young, intelligent guy, very sure 

of himself and extraordinarily 

audacious. I think we hit it 

off well.” 

Despite the arrival of his first ; 
child (whom he described as L 
“just like Mao”), born in February 
1956, Guevara undertook months 
of arduous training in guerrilla 
warfare. In December, he was 
among 82 men who sailed to 
Cuba aboard the small, leaky 
yacht Granma to launch the 
revolution. Batista’s army was 
waiting for them, and instantly attacked. Guevara, 
the revolutionaries’ medic, was wounded, but he 
and a few survivors managed to reach the Sierra 
Maestra mountain range, hoping to regroup. 

With supplies running low and morale even 
lower, it was a testing and gruelling time - for 
those near Guevara (he rarely washed and 
emitted a pungent odour) and for Guevara 


UP IN SMOKE 


Castro was commonly 
oictured with a cigar, one 

of Cuba’s most important 
exports. Before he quit 

Saale) dale mlamic.stom alismrclelelalns 
cigar brand was Cohiba. 


himself: being allergic to 
mosquito bites, he became 
covered with painful cysts. 

Yet, as the months wore 
on, Guevara became an 
invaluable and globally recognised figure. From 
his hiding places he established rudimentary 
factories, schools to tackle widespread illiteracy, 
health clinics and a pirate radio station that 
proved an effective propaganda tool. 

Guevara also taught guerrilla tactics and 
earned respect as a charismatic military leader, 
becoming Castro’s second-in-command. He was 
ruthless in dealing with suspected traitors, spies 
or deserters, often executing them himself. 





By 1958, support for Batista had waned. In 
desperation, he ordered his men to torture and 
kill civilians in order to smoke out the guerrillas. 
Meanwhile, Castro’s men, now numbering a 
few hundred, were marching steadily towards 
Havana and victory, thanks in no small part to 
Guevara’s tactical skill. At the Battle of Santa 
Clara, Guevara’s fighters achieved the final, 


ACTION MAN 

LEFT: Fidel Castro and 

Che Guevara discuss guerilla 
tactics over a cigar in 1956 
in the early days of the 
revolution in Cuba 

BELOW: Che practises with 
his gun during the guerilla 
war of 1956-9. Though 
trained as a medic, he was 
an active fighter and ruthless 
when dealing with enemies 


crucial victory of the revolution, despite being 
surrounded and outgunned. On 1 January 1959, 
Batista fled the country. The following day, 
Guevara entered the capital and took control. 


A MARXIST COUNTRY 


In the first months of Castro’s government, 
Guevara — now a Cuban citizen — was based at 
La Cabafia prison, charged with purging Batista’s 
army and with the execution of 
enemies of the revolution. It is unclear 
how many he sent to firing squads 
(possibly hundreds) but, as with 
his treatment of deserters, Guevara 
showed little compunction 
in ending lives. 
He was also named Minister of 
Industry, introducing measures to 
bring Cuba in line with Marxist 
ideology, including a law to 
redistribute farm land (supervised 
by the powerful and militaristic 
National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform) and a successful literacy 
campaign. As Finance Minister and 
president of Cuba’s national bank, 
Guevara showed his disdain for money and 
capitalism by signing his bills simply ‘Che’. He 
wrote extensively and gave speeches exhorting 
Cubans to work for the good of society. He led by 
example, sometimes working 36 hours at a time, 
sleeping in his office - leaving his second wife 
at home to care for his growing family —- and 
spending his days toiling in sugarcane fields. » 
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CHE: THE LEGACY 
THE MAN OF 1,000 FACES 





During the sixties, Che Guevara’s exploits in 
Cuba were reported in newspapers all over 
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the charismatic revolutionary was embraced 
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celebrity, even in capitalist America. His 
image was transformed from that of a 
violent, often extremist revolutionary into a 
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HISTORIC SNAPSHOT 


On 5 March 1960, at a ceremony 
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was not printed at the time - because no one 
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It wasn’t until 1967, when a print was sold 
om (-Vid iam ie-litclam ellie) yal-)ameCit-laleltccecedaate) 
Feltrinelli, that the image that became 
known as Guerrillero Heroico (‘The Heroic 
Guerilla Fighter’) became widely seen. Irish 
artist Jim Fitzpatrick was inspired to create 
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Ministry of the Interior in Havana, enshrining 
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as a martyr and a hero. 
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Since then, Guevara’s face has 
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T-shirts - in fact, there are few 
products that haven’t sported his 
image - and has been carried at 
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of capitalism. Guevara believed that the 
life of the individual was always secondary 
to the wellbeing of the Marxist state, even if 
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“We must eliminate all newspapers,” he 
once said. “We cannot make a revolution 
with free press.” 

CTU ET eM Colello M-iU] a=) hvmat=h\,- me (-3-] oe] -X-Ye Mm dal 
legacy of his image. How can he be truly 
remembered as a revolutionary Marxist 
when his face represents one of the most 
Ueda A=W eo) e-Jalef-mme) aM dal-m el t-lal-immel-Vecele-idlale 
shoes, mugs and even underwear? 










—— 


FIREBRAND TO FASHION BRAND 
SM CIUI-\'7-) ¢-Wr-laleomecelinle-le(--miarealeceliare mat le(=) 
Castro march to the ceremony at which his 
Kote) al com ekelade-|i am ¢-F-m t=]. (10M t-14-7am Kelt-le(e) aah 
Wan =¥-5-1-) of-] 1 olete) <-me)a-y-](-M lim dal- wy: lame =) nile) 
district of Buenos Aires 
3: Elena Serrano’s 1968 art print 
4: Polish cigarettes - the manufacturer was 
r-Yokod UF-¥-Yo Meo} ma e)ce) ey-lel-laiaremaelt-1ihe-lat-lal eval 
5: The Cuban Ministry of the Interior in 
Havana, where he once worked 
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SPREADING THE WORD 
ABOVE: Che Guevara appears 
on American TV during a visit 
to New York in 1964 

RIGHT: The passport of ‘Adolfo 
Mena Gonzalez’, used by Che 
to enter Bolivia in 1966 

FAR RIGHT: Guevara (second 
left) with the National 
Liberation Army of Bolivia 
BELOW: Guevara’s body on 
show after his death on 9 October 1967 


In April 1961, the new Cuba came under threat 
from an invasion force of 1,400 CIA-trained exiles 
who landed at the Bay of Pigs with the aim of 
ousting Castro. Guevara was not there to repel 
the attackers —- he was based in western Cuba at 
the time - but his policy of creating militias has 
been hailed as a decisive factor in the failure of 
the invasion after just three days. 

Yet cracks were already beginning to show. 
Some of Guevara’s policies were failing 
miserably, and 
Castro became 
uncomfortable with 
the extent to which 
Guevara was turning 
Cuba into a Marxist 
country. He would 
send his deputy 
on diplomatic trips 
just to get him out 
of the country. 

It was Guevara, 
not Castro, who built 
relations with the 
Soviet Union in the 
hope of cementing 
Cuba’s status as a Communist ally. He was 
instrumental in the deployment of ballistic 
missiles on the island in 1962, an action that 
sparked the Cuban Missile Crisis - 13 days 
during which the world was brought to the 
brink of nuclear war. But as the crisis receded, 
Guevara was seething with fury: he considered 
the Soviets’ submission and removal of the 
missiles as a betrayal. He is reported to have 
said that he would have launched the missiles 
if given the option, and voiced his chilling 
determination to create a Marxist society, even 
if built on the ashes of nuclear war, saying: “We 








FAKE IDENTITY 


To enter Bolivia in 1966, 
Che Guevara assumed the 
identity of a Uruguayan 
businessman, donning 
glasses and cutting his 


Ia MA LENewe 


We cannot be 
sure of having 
something to 
live for unless 
we are willinc 
to die for it.” 


Che Guevara 


distinctive beard and hair. 


must proceed along the path of liberation even 
if this costs millions of atomic victims.” 

In the wake of the crisis Guevara grew 
disillusioned, believing Cuba to be nothing more 
than a puppet state of the Soviet Union, and set 
his sights farther afield. In December 1964, he 
gave a passionate speech to the United Nations 
in New York City, condemning American foreign 
policy. Then he renounced his government 
positions and Cuban citizenship. In April 1965, 
he clandestinely 
travelled to the 
Democratic Republic 
of the Congo in a 
futile attempt to spark 
revolution there. 


ONLY A MAN 


Guevara’s account 

of his seven torrid 
months in Africa 
open with the words: 
“This is the history of 
a failure.” But there 
was one more failure 
in store for him - one 
with fatal consequences. Heading back to South 
America, Guevara planned to build a guerrilla 
army in Bolivia. To enable him to enter the 
country incognito, in late 1966 he shaved 
off his distinctive beard, dyed his hair and 
flew to La Paz, posing as a middle-aged 
Uruguayan businessman named Adolfo 
Mena Gonzalez. Together with about 

50 guerrillas, Guevara achieved some 
early successes in the mountainous 
terrain but was soon on the run. 

Few locals joined the cause, and the 
Bolivian soldiers proved to be tougher 








opponents than expected - not least because 
they had been trained by the CIA. 

On 8 October 1967, more than 1,000 soldiers 
of the Bolivian army closed in on Guevara’s 
dwindling force and opened fire. In the ensuing 
attack, Guevara was wounded and taken 
prisoner. For a day, he was held in a crumbling 
schoolhouse and interrogated but, after he 
refused to reveal any information, his execution 
was ordered. 

When the soldier tasked with killing Guevara 
entered his makeshift cell, he saw him curled 
up against the mud wall. He was filthy, his hair 
clumped with mud, his guerrilla uniform badly 
ripped and stained with blood, his skin pale. 
The soldier lifted his rifle but, out of sympathy 
or awe, hesitated for a moment. 

In one final act of defiance, Guevara shouted 
his last words: “Shoot me, you coward! You are 
only going to kill a man.” | 


©) Fi WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Is it right that Che Guevara is still seen as a heroic 
cultural symbol despite his violent acts? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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AND THE MARCH ON 
WASHING TOR 


Nige Tassell shines a light on one of the Civil Rights Movement’s 
biggest events, at which one pacifist pastor revealed his dream, and 
which would forever change the lives of millions... 
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ith a podium weighed 
down by microphones 
in front of him, Dr 
Martin Luther King 
could be forgiven if 

he showed any sign 

of nerves. Behind him was a vast statue of 
Abraham Lincoln gazing down imperiously, 

the President who’d drawn the curtain on 
Slavery in the US. In front of Dr King was a sight 
previously unseen by any human eye - a quarter 
of a million American citizens who’d descended 
upon the US capital for the historic March 

On Washington For Jobs And Freedom. And 
capturing the unprecedented events for a global 
audience were the massed, unblinking lenses of 
the world’s media. 

The next 17 minutes would arguably be the 
most significant of the civil rights leader’s 34 
years. In those few moments, he would deliver 
what is commonly regarded as one of the 
greatest pieces of public oratory ever recorded 
— what would become known as the ‘I Have A 
Dream’ speech. But there was no tremble or 
trepidation in his voice. This was his time, these 
were his people. The situation and the audience 
were in his pocket. Towards the end of his 
speech, King abandoned his notes and gazed 
out over the sea of faces gathered before the 
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Democrats, were pictured at 
the March: Phillio Hart, from 
Michigan, Wayne Morse, 

(eo) Ol a=lelolamelalemravaliitcian 
Proxmire from Wisconsin. 


Lincoln Memorial. Reacting 
to encouragement from the gospel 
singer Mahalia Jackson (“Tell them about 
the dream, Martin!”), King embarked on 
the now-legendary unscripted passage 
with its hope-saturated refrain — “I have 
a dream...”. 

Here, on the baking Wednesday 
afternoon of 28 August 1963, those 
closing seconds of King’s speech would 
become a defining moment for the Civil 
Rights Movement, one almost as significant as 
Lincoln putting his pen to the Emancipation 
Proclamation 100 years earlier. As much as 
Lincoln advanced the cause of black Americans 
with one quick action, so too did King with a 
confident, unambiguous speech that spoke right 
to the heart of middle America, of black and of 
white. And his words bore quick fruit. Within a 
year, and after a recent history of race relations 
pockmarked by brutal violence and murder, the 
Civil Rights Act was passed by Congress. 


SON OF A PREACHER MAN 


The events of that high-summer afternoon 
confirmed King as the figurehead of the Civil 
Rights Movement. A glance at the shape of his 
early life might have suggested this rise to have 
been inevitable. His preacher father - Martin 
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Luther King Sr - had shown 
great opposition to the 
segregationist laws under 
which black Americans, particularly those 
in the family’s native South, were forced 

to live. An incident where King Sr refused 

to acknowledge a traffic officer who had 

referred to him as “Boy” was but one 

episode that would crystallise the younger 

King’s calling. 

Allied to this sense of gross injustice was 

a notable precociousness. Born in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1929, King was not only gifted 
academically —- he entered college two years 
early and graduated at the tender age of 19 - but 
he also possessed remarkable public speaking 
Skills, winning several debating contests. 

And then there was his unstinting faith. In 
1954, aged just 25, he became pastor of a Baptist 
church in Montgomery, Alabama. His religious 
conviction was his backbone. Indeed, he 
himself believed that this faith both outscored 
and underpinned his grasp of social justice. 
“Before I was a civil rights leader,” he would 
later declare, “I was a preacher of the Gospel. 
This was my first calling and it still remains my 
greatest commitment.” For a man who was the 
symbol of such a crashing tidal wave of societal 
change, this is some admission. 





THE CALL TO BOYCOTT 
King kicks Off the first mass 
meeting of the Montgomery 
Improvement Association in an 
Alabama church, December 1955 





King first became active in social protest in the 
early 1950s. He was particularly fired by the non- 
violent teachings of Mahatma Gandhi (see MLK 
in India, below) and, in the mid-1950s shifted 
towards pacifism, having previously supported 
the use of guns for self-defence. King’s first great 
campaign was the Montgomery Bus Boycott. This 
followed Rosa Parks’ refusal, in late 1955, to give 
up her seat to a white passenger. King was the 
boycott’s chief architect so, when the year-long 
campaign brought about a judicial ruling that 
outlawed segregation on the city’s public transport, 
he became nationally recognised as one of the Civil 
Rights Movement’s most high-profile leaders. 


CHRISTIAN COALITION 


In 1957, King and several other activists 

formed the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, a loose coalition of black churches 
united to lobby and campaign for wholesale 
improvements in the realm of civil rights. As 

its leader, King was the most recognisable 
spokesman for the movement. While his profile 
irrefutably aided the cause, giving the more 
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MLK IN INDIA 


The pastor’s peaceful pilgrimage 


NVA aXslam alice eltclalcmiclalelsvom lam Nt-\ ia Di-llalmele 
10 February 1959, Martin Luther King was 
(o [0] (olan komr~] al alee] alex-m xe me) al (ole) .<-1 6c 1011 a ale) 
privileged he felt to tread Indian soil. “To 
other countries | may go as a tourist,” he 
declared, “but to India | come as a pilgrim.’ 
a Mal-me)e){=\oumte) im alismer-)\\coldlelamZ-lomelarelslaltcle) ny, 
MRelatchaaatsmGrelale| alma aalelaal alsmel=ss\el al ol-\e mls 
md alse lUlrellalemilelalaxe)me)0) ank-veialal(o|Ur>me)m ale)ar 
Ale) (2Ya] Waste lel lo] Molaro) ale [=m 

Taking place just 12 years after Indian 
Malel=)elsyarel=lalexsmnae)aamexe)(olalt-] mauli-memr-lare 
11 years after Gandhi’s assassination - 
King’s five-week tour was both spiritual 
and educational. Travelling with his wife, 
(Co) g=1n = sexo) el ale pr) arem e)lele| as] elai=l¢ 
Lawrence Reddick, he travelled extensively 
across the sub-continent, meeting 
everyone from national leaders, such as 
Padi aalomslialisiac) aeeroh ico lalclatcl i Niclalae mame ma ala 
humblest village officials. Everywhere King 
went, he observed, inquired and learned. 


5] 


And everywhere he went, 
AIsM\ccksire Le Ul acme) mm elolua 
irs hsyorj aroha lelamts| ale meh Vom ls 
lalsmrclelel actsisiaie fm elo(el<a1e 
ele] e) Lom aat=\-ydlaleicmel ale, 
university debates. It 
oro) aalaro ma alomalalalacmiareltcla 
populace was impressed 
by the success of the 
King-led Montgomery 
Bus Boycott three years 
earlier. The people were 
keen to hear how the 
fake)amavale)(=lalumant=iealelercmuarsls 
latcKeme IiJaatslala ice mere) relate) 
aul K-mexol0] (eM ol-m-] 0) e)II=1e, 
lexs\V,e) ave lusm ele) gels) ay 
Al ake Ma Aare m ul asian c=volom Cr-larelalecmaiaialeicmels 
a graduate student, was unequivocal: “The 
(relate! altclam ©)alicesste) ©) ahyare) mm arelabavale)(=)alecwrs 
id aswel al han lole | (ers) rs] ale mi aake) a>] i=] ©) ©) gey-(elamuemaal> 
Xo) [Ula (o) ae) mW alsin@- [exis ©) ae) 0)(-]aa ml amualsmelaliuste 





liberal quarters of the country a figurehead with 
whom to identify, it also made King vulnerable. 
Not only was he a target for individuals (he was 
once stabbed at a book signing), he was also in 
the sights of the FBI who, in the early 1960s, 
kept a beady eye on him, whether by fair means 
or foul (see Living in Fear, overleaf). 

The campaign in Birmingham, Alabama, 
which started four months before the March On 
Washington, was a major flashpoint. While at 
pains to ensure that anti-segregation protests in 
the city remained non-violent, King did call for 
the occupation of public areas. This prompted 
a heavy-handed reaction from Birmingham’s 
particularly unsavoury Chief of Police, Eugene 
‘Bull Connor. The Chief instructed his forces 
to set both water cannon and dogs on the 
protesters, many of whom were children. 

Arrested and jailed, King wrote his 
famous ‘Letter From Birmingham Jail’ while 
incarcerated, in which he presented a sturdy 
defence of civil disobedience and an undeniable 
demolition of the illogical nature of certain 
laws. “We can never forget,” he wrote, “that 
everything Hitler did in Germany was ‘legal’.” 

Planning for the March On Washington began 
in late 1962 but, thanks to the subsequent 
brutal events of Birmingham - and many other 
cities across the Southern states — the mass 
protest in the capital the following August 
wasnt before time. Born out of frustration 
with the inertia of the White House when it 
came to change for black Americans (King 
described John F Kennedy’s commitment to 
civil rights as “tokenism”), the march was 





MEETING A HERO 

In New Delhi in February 1959 
wllite) and his wife meet the Indian 
Prime Minister and contemporary 
of Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru 


States.” Without the teachings 

(o) mm Gr-Jalelalmiomlals) eli esiule)améelalareleli-cmmla 
King’s eyes, “As inescapable as the law 

(o) me] as \ale= 1a celame ma ual-melh’dl male) alacmciaaelelel(= 
Xo] 0] (opm) ale ill .<=) Nyaa LOLI COMM als Nom alatolercvemelenivan 
ri aale lola nave) amare) (=) aluroh\.a) alelee 
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saree TIME 
(@Ted Xo) of =) am bo -VA 


King finds himself 

in Jefferson 

County Jail, 
Birmingham, 
Alabama, for 
contempt of court ™ 
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IN FEAR 


DLP dad atcerelicpmolevenloynaress 
and smear campaigns... 


“You are a colossal fraud and an evil, 
vicious one at that.” When Martin Luther 
Glare Mm aatolomma al=isiome)ae oman lami aelanaalelers 
Kelunsy eect) alamo allaami am toler om alcmanlie) alm atchi> 
olisiaalisisicxe in alclaaircisin alessio me) mo IO | ISt>] BK=\eLn ole p 
lone crank. However, it was one ina 
series of letters written by FBI agents, 
who were seeking to discredit him by 
publicly revealing his extramarital affairs. 
This particular letter took a sinister tone, 
clearly suggesting King take his own life. 
a Walcasm ome) al\yaelalsmuallalem (=e re) aaelemue 
do. You know what it is. You have just 34 
days in which to do [it].” 

xe) Lodi ale ma alm dro] ceam@lamyAccialiareicela 
laW-NGlelU simu bolo oem d alow al =] i colaaleccve mel emia 
ol aU 14] aNyAxevmnd atom aatclauclamlalc>)aarslmaats)aale 
Fe] exe) | (sxe mm atom a alessimmela) are[=)aeleomelale. 
effective Negro leader in the country”. 
FBI Chief J Edgar Hoover was given 
r=] ©) ©)€@)\/o] ieee ONY U AISWP NUK) A al\VA G12) ala) ao] 
President Kennedy’s brother Robert - to 
el Ulem ©) ale)al=\oml al al ale home) mN(eXc¥m ale) aniow-lale, 
hotel rooms, ostensibly to uncover alleged 
Communist sympathies. But all the tapes 
aN Veto] VOM Fohom al ale homei(slalelsscidlalomcisy dere] 
encounters, which became the subject of 
the FBI’s policy of smear and blackmail. 

King was also targeted by various 
ele) |(exswel=) k=] auaalslalecnm \ (omcis co] ale[=) annem male 
cell, he was arrested some 30 times 
while protesting. Often the punishment 
iVO10 |e Me] cessss] \VAROLULMN.=1(e] am alsmmel di aalsie 
Once, he received a four-month Jail 
io] al koareoi ne) am ey-/ad (ell er-ldlalemiamcmclitadlalrele 
an Atlanta restaurant. 

The pacifist was subjected to several 
physical attacks, too. He was stabbed, 
1 aal@ssited roles | NVANs Lats I OLele) ersilelaliale mia 
1958, and stoned by white protesters 
olair=iaat-] cea am@laller-leromlamicloloy 
Unsurprisingly, the Ku Klux Klan plotted 
alll aal=)gele site lsist~hsisi] als 1910) alsin Xe) alm alls 
lakelaatomlal-\ic) er-laatsis|ale mem anlelu-lmalcmcls 
staying in were the sites of bombings. 
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< viewed suspiciously by both 
the Oval Office and certain 

elements of white society. At one 
of the planning meetings the month 
before, Kennedy had talked of the 
“atmosphere of intimidation” that 
such a mass gathering would create. 
Similarly, on the eve of the march, King 
was interviewed on NBC by an interviewer 
who suggested that it would be “Impossible to 
bring 100,000 militant Negroes into Washington 
without incident and possibly riots”. 


FEARING THE WORST 


It would seem the authorities shared the view 
that violence was inevitable. Local hospitals 
cancelled non-urgent operations and stocked 
up on blood supplies. Jails transferred prisoners 
to out-of-town facilities to free up cells. And 
2,000 National Guardsmen, along with 3,000 
additional soldiers, were drafted in to deal with 
the feared bloodbath. 

But the bloodbath never came. In fact, 
there were just three arrests all day - and 
the detainees were all white. This was an 


EXCESSIVE FORCE 


May 1963: This photo from a protest in Birmingham, Alabama, sparked controversy 





extraordinary statistic for an 
extraordinary day, one where 
the number of attendees vastly 
overwhelmed expectations. They 
came from near and far, travelling 
night and day, by bus, train, car and 
plane. From New York City alone, 
came 450 specially chartered buses. 
And they came in peace. They 
weren't the militants the media had 
filled their headlines with. They 
were non-violent black Americans 
voicing their concerns about social 
and economic conditions, and a 
significant proportion - possibly up to 
25 per cent — were white Americans. 
They were united in their search and 
support for a more equal, more just United 
States. On this summer afternoon, Washington’s 
sizzling sidewalks filled with song, more often 
than not the Civil Rights Movement’s unofficial 
anthem We Shall Overcome. They marched in 
solidarity, their placards demanding change. 
They called for “Decent Housing Now!” or 
declared “We March For Integrated Schools”. 





UNITED FRONT 
: Up to a quarter of 
) those who marched 
on Washington 
were white, among 
them, this woman 
and blind man 
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BEG TO DIFFER 


There was plenty of 
disagreement between 
the big civil rights 

re] colt] os Ma aIsmNE-AV-\@l Dano! a 
lalsitelaleceeale Ny elerc lucie malele 
only a peaceful, but also 
a legal course for change. 


Others pleaded for employment laws that 
“Abolish hate at the hiring gate”. 

There was music up on the speakers’ 
platform too - whether gospel singers 
like Mahalia Jackson or young folk acts 
like Bob Dylan, Joan Baez or Peter, Paul 
and Mary. Alongside the speech-makers 
from the ‘Big Six’ civil rights groups 
who’d organised the event, there was also 
the odd unexpected contribution. The 
actor Burt Lancaster, for instance, praised 
the crowd for “Helping us 
to redefine, in the middle 
of this dangerous century, 
what is meant by the OSS ® 
American Revolution”. As The dist mantles 
they listened, marchers Ledger cae that activist if 
cooled off by bathing their from Chicago, | i ee Skated, |f 
feet in the Reflecting Pool, tne March On Washinat b- 
the 618-metre-long water © fOurney took ten cae | 
feature situated between a | 
the Lincoln Memorial and ae: 
the Washington Monument obelisk. \ 
Some 80,000 of these marchers 
would have refuelled themselves Pivys 
with the 50-cent packed lunches 
that had been provided. > 
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SONG OF PEACE 

TOP TO BOTTOM: The NAACP 
group from Wilmington, North 
Carolina, sing upon their arrival; 
Folk singer Joan Baez performs 
for the crowd; A boy sells 
papers to the march-goers 
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WALKING THE TALK 
King, arm-in-arm with his 
wife, leads the march to 
Montgomery, Alabama 





SELMA TO MONTGOMERY 


The real campaign behind the award-winning film 


(@)al=me) im Gl ale ecm aalessimm ole) a=) aluner-laaley-]ielalsm\icls ro K=Xe (=) a5] Re) ge(=) anel=)pat-lalers\e muatsl ar 
the five-day, 54-mile freedom march he led id a11a@ Ma al=] Kein ol-m el=) aaaliausvemuemast-[eia| 
from the Alabama town of Selma to the state NKolaikele)aal=)avaelaliaal elie (sven 
(ors) ©) it~] Fm Ke) al hele) aal=) a Amiel dto]aela ml bclotomm Mala (Olam-laah so] ersmsalelanlelatclaim diate 
protest was a reaction to the death, at the took to the steps of the Alabama 
hands of a State Trooper, of a local church IS} ol toi Ors) OIRO) Mele | (ollalem-l arene (stss 
(0 [=¥- [exon ame] anlanlicm ma\seel-lel.<c1e)a meme lUlalale ire) id ato) aici Gua ale)alualcm (clus) am eaastsile(alale 
peaceful protest. MVialolo)amele)alatsie)amcirelarsveme als 

The first attempt to march was repelled Avo) d [ale im nde] alucw- oi um @) alu al=w=\V/>) 


by local law-enforcers, who attacked the of its 50th anniversary, the 
marchers with batons and tear gas in a sour ants ]qe1 als eset) nals man alswacie] e)(-\oiuxe) mma alt=) 
episode known as Bloody Sunday. A second anleliatrsNi\colae maw dlalaliavem aslo al=ms\2)/ fale) 
attempted march was also prevented, before (AON rol d=\oin=\ol e\Vay-\\s- is DIURVA=) a alohVA 
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* “LET FREEDOM RING” 


From the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial, King waves to the vast 
crowd that has amassed for the 


* March On Washington 


si = 


AFTER THE MARCH 


The Civil Rights Movement still had a long way to go 


Despite its totemic place in the timeline 
of the Civil Rights Movement, the March 
OlaMAyciallaleinelame|(elaiun.d(el and alsmelele) anne 
progress wide open. While the symbolic 
Tan) exsKeiaxe) me alswerohVAn\colomealel=valts) o)hVarciaaelaler 
this didn’t translate into the congressional 
[JU] ©) ole) aun aroha oa a=} (e(=) alam eval alsve hyamalatarel=re. 
xo) au alice @s le [aaliansvolhVal OX=1 fs 1821p MOINYA] male | ales 
legislation. It was only in the wake of 
Ciel alcxeN cers sists sci aroha elaine alacvom aarelaiaars 
after the march that his successor, Lyndon 
Slo) alate) a Mal sc lsiro] ©) (=m KOM Ol=) 10-10 (=m Grol alel asssss 
to pass the Civil Rights Act as a memorial 
to the late President. 

In 1964, Malcolm X - previously 
spokesman for the separatist Nation 
(©) Iie] aan aatslolsmexe) atoll itoine) ava anle){-1om ke) 
become part of the Movement, offering 
JU] ©) ole) aun Komal aNaxelaerelalist-1arelamuatslarclelacisre 
mone alow ©) di aleli e)(=me) mre] aaals\e mci>)1 mre (=3k-1alese 
He even had a cordial meeting with King 
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- although the vehemently non-violent 
pastor refused to alter his stance. 

MF] exe) aa, @oml ©) oar me) im o)f-lel quarslale)arcliiiaal 
certainly gave the Movement more of an 
edge. As he famously declared, “It’ll be 
ballots or it’ll be bullets”. Having moved 
towards a more placatory position (albeit 
one that still refused to embrace King’s 
eas] ale Me)m ale) ata’dre)(=)al axed hYdl RO lise) eX=1e I=) aleX=) 
Malcolm X was gunned down in 
February 1965 by three Nation Of Islam 
members. “I think it is unfortunate for 
id alowo) (= (et .@uatolule) als] iicimmaare)\s-laalslal ements] (e maala) 
fainsxelasiace)alician .@laleme)ma asm aalelae(-)amm inc alial.aaie 
Ksmelalce)auelatciasm Ke) auual-m al=t-) idee) mele auar-lacelane 

Malcolm X’s death was far from the only 
example of violence in the years following 
id aloe Ako] ela @) AMAA’ solsialiale /kelamm malstsicma| aalsys 
were pockmarked by attacks from the Ku 
Klux Klan on black Americans and white 
OIAVA1 I @L@] ALUSIAYLe) [Ul alu=\=) acne alow an lelciamalelue)@relels 


loli ii (em te) -feq = 
ake M- late Mm alemce) apni-) aed ela lem 
Malcolm X, smile for the 


for Taal=V eM lem ac eiellateiae) al 
on 26 March 1964 


o)m alien 

Manvde) Wace mn al= 

fanlelaelslacme)mna al act 

activists in 1964, the basis for the film 
Mississiopl Burning (1988). 

After the Voting Rights Act was passed 
in 1965 (see Selma to Montgomery, pi77), 
the next target of injustice for the Civil 
Rights Movement was that of fair housing. 
It was a toxic subject, which was debated 
about and delayed for a lengthy period 
of time. It would only be after King’s 
eisictohsis latola ela mela icletsmmmarclamualicm(sveliciola lela 
would finally be approved by Congress. 
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Not everyone was in 






a favourable frame of ao eat t ceeeaeestys a oms 
mind, though. On the down from King on the fateful 


programme of speakers, 


women were very much ee ee 














underrepresented, while 
more militant voices were 
denied a platform for being too outspoken. 

The most forthright voice of dissent belonged 
to Malcolm X. He was the spokesman for the 
separatism-favouring Nation Of Islam, and he 
denounced the day’s events as the “Farce On 
Washington”. From a distance, he disapproved 
of what he saw as the co-option of the protest 
by both JFK’s administration and white liberals. 
“It’s just like when you have some coffee that’s 
too black,” he complained, “which means it’s 
too strong. What do you do? You integrate it 
with cream. You make it weak. But if you pour 
too much cream in, you won't even know you 
ever had coffee.” 

Malcolm X also railed against the controlled 
nature of the event. “They told those Negroes 
when to hit town, how to come, where to stop, 
what sign to carry, what song to sing... And then 
told them to get out of town before sundown.” 
He had a point; the marchers had been asked to 
vacate the capital by nightfall. 


MONUMENTAL DAY 


To whatever extent the federal government had 
imposed itself on the original vision for the 
day, the impact was felt strongly by middle 
America, thanks to round-the-hour live 
coverage provided by CBS and regular 
updates from other channels, such as 
NBC. Indeed, an NBC news special named 
the March as nothing short of “One of 
the most historic days in the nation’s 
history”. The power of non-violent 
protest - at least in symbolic terms - 
couldn’t be denied, while King’s fluent, 
fluid rhetoric put the legislators on the 
~ back foot. 
As King delivered his final “I have a 
dream...” refrain, Abraham Lincoln - or his 
marble likeness, at least - appeared to bestow 
approval on the pastor’s words. Both applied 
principle to a fundamental fissure in a society 
founded on democracy and equality. Both forever 
changed the direction and shape of American 
society. And, most poignantly of all, both would 
ultimately succumb to the assassin’s bullet. © 
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WATCH 

Martin Luther King’s ‘| Have a Dream’ speech - the leader’s 17 minutes 
of extraordinarily poignant and powerful words at Washington can be 
watched online at bit/y/ILFkVm0 


READ 


The King Years: Historic Moments In The Civil Rights Movement (2013), 
by Taylor Branch - the Pulitzer Prize-winning author’s fourth book on 
King - recounts the essential moments of the Civil Rights Movement. 
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LINE OF FIRE 
Moments after King falls 
Kom dal-MelcelelaleMmaarest- my iian 
him point in the direction 
of the fleeing assassin 
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THE DEATH 
OF A DREAM 


After King’s murder, his 


followers erupted in grief 


Just two days before his assassination, 
MFelatche eats i Gr-]alel alm atslemel-vei(-] aslo ame Dam rel an 
1K e |(=¥s oan alow O10 (Vane) m= i aatololaat-lanm mm anlercie 
die smiling.” On the eve of his own death, 
King’s words were as prophetic and 
defiant as those of his guru. “I’ve seen 
alow nd ge) aalisicte mi mt-] ale pam aloWol clei [-]acte mlamalls 
final public soeech in Memphis, “[but] | 
may not get there with you.” His flight 
to Tennessee that day had been delayed 
because of a bomb threat. “I’m so happy 
xo) a)le] ale anal ale) an\\\,e) 4 d(-vomr-] ofelejar-la\analialen 
Manmatovannst-lalalemslanvaant-|ane 

Tamuatcw=tol a hvaroy'dcvaliale me) me alomrelilonwalare, 
day - 4 April 1968 - King stepped onto 
the balcony of the Lorraine Motel in 
MKelanlelalismuemns] | qune ms mee) (=t-lel0l-mcinelelemia 
the car park below. A single shot felled 
him. The first police on the scene were 
id alexsiomelale(-laus].qlalemcielavccllit-lalecmelamaiale) 
from across the street. After emergency 
surgery at a nearby hospital, he was 
e)gelarelel alexzvome (stolen lamalelelantsln-le 

@yamarsmalrelaiesmiaalaatqxelrslac) hance) conwarare| 
id alomc) alarelelalexs)aale)aleme)m .Glale hcme(=s-]aa mm aalelaa 
than 100 cities across the United States 


EXPLOSIVE REACTION § 
A business district in Chicago 
Illinois, is targeted by rioters 

In the wake of King’s death 


exploded into riots, resulting in widespread 
(oF-laatelelswa)aleme(=10 aU (ede) altam-] alomualsm less 
of a further 40 lives. President Lyndon 
Johnson acted swiftly to mobilise the 
INFelule)ats] MCler-]commactolsielallaremysisamealsmstoh ele 
(o) i @1 al (ersle [oom nd (el ats] ae mm BY=](=\\ Ane alse Kem col alala 
aake)y.omdal=lanmslalemarelelals\-\emualsaemmual-lam als\qre, 
id alolaams] arom aleve at=\\.omsal-laa meme lo)alalsie)ame|icve) 
acted swiftly in the political arena, urging 
the passing of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 
just seven days after the assassination, 
safeguarding equal access to fair housing. 
AVAVA MY K=wKeX@) als] ©)] as (eaYann al=\e) a[=tmr>] LeU lun el ale ns 
assassination were rife Cespecially in light 
of the FBI’s apparent obsession with 
him), escaped convict James Earl Ray 
was arrested at Heathrow Airport two 
aakelaldatsmiciu=) ars |alem exe) av(eikcto me) mualsmanlelcel=la 
in March 1969. 
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| ADVENTURES 


ereal Rob Son ( rusoe ses Sey f _ The real Robinson Crusoe, Mutiny on the 

; Bes kleton’s E durance a Bounty, Butch and Sundance, the Great 

oe oes ne aon : Se Escape and many more! 
ANG lia arhart Sa ae Great Adventures is full of real-life stories 
| of daring escapades, incredible voyages, 

gripping yarns and life-or-death journeys 

of survival. Full of some of history’s most 

intrepid characters, these tales will have 

you on the edge of your seat. 


INSIDE YOU WILL FIND: 
Hundreds of facts to thrill 
history fans of all ages 
Exciting, rare historical photographs ~~ 
Illustrated maps 


DEATH-DEFYING - how did some of MAPS AND ARTEFACTS - each story is brought to THEY MADE HISTORY - the true stories that inspired 
history’s greatest escapes happen? life with historic photos and illustrations tales such as Moby Dick and The Great Escape 
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EXTRAORDINARY LIVES - Who were the people KEY MOMENTS - Modern understanding of historic BRUTAL REALITY - How does cinema help to 
who inspired Hollywood’s finest performances? events sheds fresh light on the past tell the world about true-life terror? 


ORDER ONLINE 
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